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ARMY OK's 2,500,000 BIBLES FOR JAPAN 
Kiyoshi Hirai and U. S. Army Chaplain Ivan L. Bennett 
check shipment from American Bible Society. See Page 8 
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THE CHURCH ... an vue news... 


World convention committee will meet 

Now packing their suitcases for an 
airplane trip to Sweden are four Amer- 
ican Lutheran leaders: Drs. Franklin 
Clark Fry and Abdel Ross Weniz of 
the United Lutheran Church, Dr. J. A. 
Aasgaard of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, and Dr. Ralph H. Long, di- 
rector of the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil 

All four visited Europe during the 
winter, and now plan to return as dele- 
gates to a meeting of the executive 
committee of the Lutheran World Con- 
vention, scheduled for Uppsala, July 
24-26. 

Ratification of the election of Arch- 
bishop Erling Eidem of Sweden as pres- 
ident of the Lutheran World Conven- 
tion is expected at this meeting. Time 
and place for the first general meeting 
of the convention since 1935 is ex- 
pected to be determined. 


Bersell urges Lutheran federation 


A Lutheran federation of churches 


which “will lead gradually to organic 
unity” was proposed by Dr. P. O. Ber- 
sell at the annual convention of the 
Augustana Synod last month. Dr. Ber- 
sell is president of the Augustana 
Synod. 

“The door to the establishment of a 
Lutheran federation of churches stands 
open today,” Dr. Bersell said. “Selfish 
interest, racial traditions, parochial 
loyalties, provincial prejudices, and 
theological hair-splittings hinder us 
from entering now. I prophesy that it 
shall not be for long. 

“There is still a sinful waste of power 
in the investment of men and means 
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to carry on duplicated and overlapping 
efforts and to perpetuate rivalries,” 
said Dr. Bersell regarding the present 
situation of Lutherans in America. “Be- 
cause we fail to conserve our power 
and to mobilize our forces, many grand 
opportunities for a larger service must 
be neglected.” 

Responding to its president, the 
Augustana Synod voted unanimously 
to favor formation of a federation of 
all Lutheran bodies in America as a 
preliminary step to organic union. - 


Augustana approves common hymnal 

Well over half of the Lutherans of 
America will be singing from the same 
hymnal within four or five years if 
action taken by the Augustana Synod 
is echoed by three other organizations — 
now considering the proposal. 

The Augustana Synod in convention 
in Duluth voted unanimously to en- © 
dorse the project. Others represented 
in the committee which has drawn up 
a tentative list of hymns for the new 
book are: The United Lutheran Church, 
American Lutheran Church, and United 
Evangelical Lutheran Church. 

The proposed new book “will not 
only prove to be the finest hymnal-ever 
produced by the Lutheran Church in 
America, but will also compare favor- 
ably with the very best thus far pro- 
duced by any communion in this coun- 
try,” the Augustana Synod was told. 

A joint committee to prepare a com- 
mon liturgy for the Lutheran churches 
of America was also recommended by 
Augustana. Practically all Lutherans 
of America include the Common Sery- 
ice in their books of worship, but do not 
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WITTENBERG COLLEGE announces receiving 
a gift of $500,000 for construction of a chapel. 


‘universally use this service. There is 
considerable variation in the service as 
published by various churches. 


Pastor and wife go to Virgin Islands 


Going south 

A few weeks ago the Rev. Everett P. 
Bunck was pastor of just about the 
youngest congregation in the United 


Lutheran Church. He is now on his 


way to join the staff of one of the old- 
est congregations. 

Pastor Bunck has been assigned by 
the ULC Board of American Missions 


to the church in Frederiksted, Virgin 


Islands. The church was built in 1760. 
Not far away, on St. Thomas Island, is 
the church built by Danish Lutherans 
in 1640. The Virgin Islands churches 
came under the supervision of the 
United Lutheran Church in 1917. 

The Buncks left Denver late in May 
after serving a mission congregation 
established in the Mayfair section three 
months ago. They planned to fly to the 
Virgin Islands from Florida on June 25. 


Lutheran theologians criticized 
Greatest strength of Lutheran the- 
ology is that it is firmly rooted in the 
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past. “We know the past as few 
churches do,” asserted Dr. Conrad 
Bergendoff before 35 professors of 13 
Lutheran seminaries on June 21. 

Greatest weakness, said Dr. Bergen- 
doff, is that Lutheran theology may 
disregard the present. “There is some- 
thing musty about some areas of Lu- 
theran theological training, as if fresh 
air had for long not been let in.” 

Dr. Bergendoff, president of Augus- 
tana Seminary of Rock Island, IIL, ad- 
dressed the third all-Lutheran confer- 
ence of professors of theology, held in 
Philadelphia June 20-22. Representa- 
tives were present from Augustana, 
Capital, Chicago, Concordia, Gettys- 
burg, Hamma, Luther, Northwestern, 
Mt. Airy, Saskatoon, Southern, Wart- 
burg, and Western seminaries. 

“If the Word of God is a living, 
sparkling, thirst-quenching power, it 
has the ability to be analyzed anew in 
the laboratories of this generation,” Dr. 
Bergendoff said. 

“Our Lord’s words about old bottles 
and new wine should prepare us for the 
recurring explosions of each new gen- 
eration by which the old is blown to 
fragments. Some not only want the 
bottles but insist also on the labels. It 
is a weakness of Lutheran theologians 
that we speak in a sort of pharmaceu- 
tical language.” 

Lutheran theologians were criticized 
by Dr. Bergendoff for an “air of cock- 
sureness.” 

“Because we are faithful to the wit 
ness of God, we too easily assume the 
attitude of knowing all about God, and 
identifying knowledge of God with our 
knowledge of Him,” said Dr. Bergen- 
doff. “This has something to do with 
the difficulty Lutherans feel in asso- 
ciating with non-Lutherans who also 
possess something of the revelation of 
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God. So much of Lutheran confessional 
literature arose out of controversy that 
we hardly know how to state Christian 
doctrine without assuming an attitude 
almost pugnacious.” 


Theological journal 

An ecumenical Lutheran theological 
quarterly was favored by the seminary 
professors attending the Philadelphia 
conference. The Augustana Theological 
Quarterly and the Lutheran Church 
Quarterly published by the Gettysburg 
and Philadelphia seminaries would be 
merged into the proposed journal. 

All seminaries belonging to National 
Lutheran Council churches would par- 
ticipate in publishing the journal, it is 
proposed. It is also hoped that Euro- 
pean Lutherans may be included in the 
project. 

A committee to work out details 
consists of Dr. Theodore G. Tappert, 
chairman; Drs. George Aus, J. A. Dell, 
John C. Mattes, E. H. Wahlstrom, and 
Abdel Ross Wentz. 


Indiana Synod elects president 

Dr. F. M. Hanes, pastor of Grace 
Church, Elkhart, Ind., was elected 
president of the Indiana Synod to suc- 
ceed the late Dr. H. E. Turney, who 
died on May 7. 

Dr. Hanes was elected for the reg- 
ular three-year term at a special con- 
vention held at St. Mark’s Church, 
Indianapolis, on June 18. President 
Hanes has served as dean of the Lu- 
theran Summer School at Lake Wawa- 
see and was elected to the Home Mis- 
sion Board at the convention in May. 
He served St. John’s Church, Ander- 
son, prior to his present pastorate at 
Elkhart. 

The synod authorized the executive 
board to purchase a parsonage for the 
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new president, who will move to In- 
dianapolis where the synodical offices 
are located. Dr. Hanes will give full 
time to the dual office of synod pres- 
ident and superintendent of home mis- 
sions. 

Dr. A. H. Keck, pastor of St. Paul’s 
Church, Richmond, was re-elected 
vice-president of the synod, and pre- 
sided at the special session. 
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WASHINGTON CENTER. This million-dollar 
building is proposed as a Protestant center in 
Washington, D. C. Denominations would main- 
tain headquarters here, as well as the local 
Federation of Churches 


New York headquarters 

A city block will be covered by build- 
ings housing the national headquarters 
of Protestant denominations and inter- 
denominational agencies, according to 
plans now being formulated. The con- 
struction program is scheduled for New 
York City. 

“While still in the early stages of 
exploration, the proposal contemplates 
the erection of a group of buildings to 
cover a city block,” it was reported at 
the national conference of interdenom- 
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inational secretaries at Lake Geneva, 
Wis., on June 18. In the group would 
be Giles of the Methodist, Presby- 
terian, Reformed, Protestant Episcopal, 
and Northern Baptist Churches, as 
well as the Federal Council of 
Churches, Home Missions Council, For- 


.eign Missions Conference, Missionary 


Education Movement, and United 
Council of Church Women. 

Architects are making preliminary 
studies of the building plans. The pro- 


posed site is near that of the United 


Lutheran Church headquarters. 


Chaplaincy one year old 

Rounding out its first year on June 
15, the chaplaincy service of the U. S. 
Veterans’ Administration now has 190 
clergymen giving full-time service to 
wounded men in government hospitals. 
There were only 11 when the service 
was organized last year under Chap- 
lain Crawford W. Brown. 

There will be 229 fuil-time chaplains 
on duty when all positions are filled. 
Of 154 chaplains on duty as of May 20, 
103 were Protestants, 49 Roman Cath- 
olic, and two Jewish. 

Among recent appointees to the serv- 
ice is the Rev. Frederick C. Fromm- 


hagen, assistant 
chief of the VA 
chaplains for the 


Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, and Dela- 
ware area. He is a 
Lutheran pastor of 
the Pittsburgh 
Synod. He was re- 
leased from the 

: army last February 
after five years’ active duty. 

Chaplain Frommhagen was grad- 
uated from Gettysburg College in 1917, 
and was pastor of St. Luke’s Church, 
Millvale, Pa., 1922-35. 
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Another Pittsburgh Synod pastor 
serving as a VA chaplain is the Rev. 
James R. Beamer, resident at the 
Coatesville, Pa., hospital. 

Chaplain William L. Clewell was ap- 
pointed May 10 for full-time work at 
the hospital at Marion, Ind. He is a 
Gettysburg graduate, who served Lu- 
theran parishes in Philadelphia and 
Warrenville, Ill. Chief of a five-state 
area in the Middle West is the Rev. Alf 
M. Kraabel of the Norwegian Lutheran 
Church. 

Physicians observing the work of 
chaplains in the veterans’ hospitals 
commend the strong influence exerted 
on the patients. Services are held reg- 
ularly in all hospitals, which are “at- 
tended” by means of bedside earphones 
by those unable to travel on their own 
power. Ward visits total well over 
100,000 a month in the VA hospitals. 


"Good-by, I'm leaving" 

The superintendent of Chicago 
schools, William H. Johnson, resigned 
on June 17. “Good-by, I’m leaving,” 
he said after getting the facts concern- 
ing a committee report recommending 
his dismissal. 

The Johnson resignation was in part 
due to agitation by the Church Fed- 
eration of Greater Chicago, which 
sponsored 1,000 simultaneous sermons 
against his regime, and distributed 
100,000 copies of a manifesto asking 
him to resign. 

Commenting on Dr. Johnson’s resig- 
nation, a Federation statement de- 
clared that “the churches will exercise 
vigilance to see that every child in 
Chicago has an education which is pro- 
fessionally adequate and which con- 
forms to the highest standards of Chris- 
tian citizenship.” 

Roman Catholics joined Protestants 
in efforts to purge the schools. 


Priest excommunicated 

For the first time in 36 years a Ro- 
man Catholic priest has been excom- 
municated for life. Judged guilty of 
“spreading false doctrines,” he is the 
Rev. Ferdinando Tartaglia, of the arch- 
diocese of Florence, Italy. 

In the excommunication decree the 
Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office 
declared Father Tartaglia to be a vi- 
tandus. As such he is to be especially 
shunned by faithful Catholics and his 
body may not be buried in any sacred 
place. 

Vatican sources stressed that Father 
Tartaglia was charged of heresy solely 
on religious grounds. Political matters 
played no part. 

Bibles reaching Japan 

Heavy artillery of the American Bible 
Society has been aimed at Japan. 
Through Chaplain Ivan L. Bennett the 
way has been cleared with military 
authorities to fire 2,500,000 Japanese 
New Testaments, 100,000 Japanese 
Bibles and 100,000 English New Testa- 
ments into the occupied territory. ~ 

First shipment of 454 boxes of New 
Testaments (see cover picture) was re- 
ceived early in March by Lutheran 
Pastor Kiyoshi Hirai, who is general 
secretary of Japan Bible Society. Four 
hundred and two boxes of Testaments 
and 123 boxes of Gospels have since 
been delivered. Six hundred New 
Testaments were given war criminals 
imprisoned in Tokyo. 

“Demand for Bibles,” writes Pastor 
Hirai, “are coming in constantly, not 
only from the Christian people but also 
from the general public. .. . We are 
certainly facing a rare opportunity for 
Christian work in this country.” 
Japanese guilt 

Christians of Japan are the first to 
make a public statement of their na- 


tion’s guilt in the war. They 
“profound repentance.” The 

tion was made at an open-air meeting 
attended by 10,000 in Tokyo. The meet- 
ing marked the opening of a campaign 
for evangelizing the Japanese people. 

The 230-word confession had been 
adopted previously at a special session 
of the All-Japan Christian convention 
of the United Church of Christ in 
Japan. Participating in the meeting 
were representatives of 34 Protestant 
denominations. 

At the mass meeting plans for a 
three-year evangelistic campaign aimed 
especially at Japanese factory and rural 
three million dollars have been ac- 
cumulated for rebuilding of war-de- 
stroyed Protestant churches and 
$460,000 for specific evangelization 
needs. 

“We, as the people of Japan,” the 
declaration stated, “feel deeply respon- 
sible for this great war just ended—es- 
pecially we who profess the Gospel of 
peace—and we hereby express our pro- 
found reflection, confession and re- 
pentance.” 

The declaration concluded with a 
resolution “to Christianize Japan” and 
“to do our utmost to save 80,000,000 
compatriots from the menace of im- 
pending starvation.” 

Among those who spoke in support 
of the confession was Dr. Toyohiko 
Kagawa, outstanding Japanese Prot- 
estant leader. 

At the convention a new constitution 
for the United Church of Christ in 
Japan was adopted on a temporary 
basis. Debate centered chiefly on the 
church’s creed. Some delegates argued 
that the statement in the wartime con- 
stitution was “not a creed, but merely 
a basis of faith.” 
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Elections 

Tue U. S. 1s not the only nation con- 
templating the effects of coming elec- 
tions. France has had one, and Italy 
on June 2 settled the fate of its de- 
cadent monarchy. In China the Kuo- 
mintang and the Communist forces are 
maneuvering for position to influence 
an approaching election. 

There are elections this year for the 
Netherlands, Czechoslovakia, and even 
in Poland. Communist influences are 
hard at work im all these lands, the 
U. S. included, to direct the results un- 
der a well-known central guidance. 

Franco in Spain is trying to avoid an 
election, but may be forced into it, and 
the Communists will be there, too. India 
both wants and fears an election, but 
must have one soon, even if it means 
revolution or civil strife. Iran is prom- 
ised an election this summer. 


New cars 

BrrraIn 1s automobile-conscious, but 
is not ioo happy about it. The public 
has been told to expect less than 
200,000 cars to meet the needs of 750,000 
Britons who want them this year. Half 
of the 400,000 cars to be produced must 
be exported to build up British trade. 

This disappointment is tempered 
somewhat by British encouragement 
given in their zone of occupation to 
German producers of trucks and autos. 
Several planits—the Buessing at Braun- 
schweig, Volkswagenswerk at Fallers- 
leben, and the Hanomag tractor plant 
at Hannover—may—with British stim- 
ulation—turn out 70,000 units this year. 
The inter-Allied ceiling throughout 
Germany for the year is set at 80,000. 
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WORLD NEWS NOTES 


By JULIUS F. SEEBACH 


automotive difficulties and disturb- 
ances, coupled with the faci that U. & 
exporters have strictly limited 
quota of cars for export in the imfer- 
ests of the home market. Their chief 
manufacturers hope also, by the time 
our planis are ready io export m large 
quantities, to have in mass production 
a “National Car.” the result of co- 
operative effort. With this they count 
on holding. or sharmg profitably, the 
European and other world markets. 


tine 


Hungry baboons 

WorktbD STARVATION involves animals 
as well as humans. The gaunt sacred 
eatile of India, which mighi ease the 
Hindu hunger if they were not ob- 
jects of reverence, are not the only ani- 
mals suffering from the effecis of 
drought. 

Word has come from South Africa 
that formidable troops of baboons are 
bemg driven out of their mouniain 
haunts into the cultivated areas by 
widespread and destructive droughts. 
They have even ventured info Cape- 
town in their need. Invading vmeyards. 
orchards and grain-fields for food, they 
also deliberately destroy much more 
than they eat. The naiives flee in terror 
before their approach. : 

One trick of defense against them has 
had a gratifymg result A baboon was 
eaught and its entire hack and head was 
streaked with a hmmimous silver paint 
When it was set free ai night, it sought 
out its band of companions. They were 
terrified by his ghosily appearance, and 
fled before his approach. Thus bands 
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of baboons were dispersed and the re- 
maining crops were saved. 


Norway 

Norway Is experiencing a general 
economic adjustment. She is faced with 
a growing difficulty and embarrassment 
in marketing her large yield of cod- 
liver oil, an important by-product of 
her restored fishing industry. Failing 
present strenuous experiments to make 
“the children ery for it,” other methods 
are being tried out to turn the oil into 
a successful substitute for linseed oil. 

On account of a lack of foreign ex- 
change Norway has had to discontinue 
the import of enameled kitchen-ware, a 
favorite commodity among Norwegian 
housewives. However that has aided 
a home industry, the production of 
aluminum-ware. Norway has also be- 
gun a real development of her iron in- 
dustry, so that she may have an ex- 
portable surplus of iron and steel pro- 
ducts, instead of having to import 90 
per cent of the 300,000 tons of iron and 
steel she used annually in prewar days. 


Peace treaties 

A VERY PRACTICAL reason for Secre- 
tary Byrnes’s stand at Paris for the es- 
tablishment of world peace treaties lies 
in U. S. administration uneasiness over 
tremendous costs piled up by the pres- 
ent system of occupancy. Current 
spending is over $2,000,000,000 yearly, 
without relief in sight. 

Actually Russia is the chief bene- 
ficiary from this American largess, es- 
pecially the contributions to Europe 
and Asia. Her more than 2,000,000 sol- 
diers live on the countries they occupy, 
and which are being helped by us. In 
the case of Yugoslavia, for instance, 
what Russia sent back home from that 
land during the past year fully equaled 
what UNRRA poured in. 
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In addition, Russia collects repara- 
tions from the defeated nations, strips 
them of their livestock, food, machin- 
ery, and complete industrial plants, and 
sends it all home. This, Byrnes says, 
must stop; Russia is not to be sup- 
ported thus by U. S. contributions. That 
is why General Clay stopped the dis- 
mantling of 20 plants in our German 
zone to be sent to Russia. 


Polish trouble 

POLAND’S TROUBLES multiply. They 
began with her freedom from the Ger- 
man yoke, and grow steadily worse. 
Her boundaries, which were arranged 
by Russia, leave her a greatly reduced - 
state in population and resources. Be- 
fore Germany overran her, Poland had 
a population of 35,000,000; with the fix- 
ing of her present boundaries, she will 
have 24,000,000. 

From the Curzon Line to the Oder 
River, there are at present 23,000,000 
people, of whom 18,000,000 were in 
prewar Poland. The other 5,000,000 are 
what remain in the western territories 
annexed from Germany. It is estimated 
that another 1,000,000 will be added 
by returning refugees. 

Perhaps; but there are two difficulties 
to make that doubtful. 1. Many ref- 
ugees don’t want to come back. Rus- 
sia, exercising the real authority in 
Poland, is angry because the other 
Allies will not force them to return. 
2. They won’t come back as long as 
representative government and free 
elections are denied under Russian 
pressure, and all non-communist 
thought and expression are persecuted. 

Mikolajezyk, who was with difficulty 
injected into the Polish government by 
the other Allies in order to assure a 
measure of representative government, 
is the object of the Soviet’s deadly 
hatred, and his life is threatened daily. 
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WASHINGTON 


BY OSCAR F. BLACK WELDER 


"CAN THE CHURCH WIN" 


I have never known a point of view 
that lacked at least a defender in this 
town. I doubt that any other place 
in America has more freedom of 


speech. 
Perhaps as genuine an orator as 
‘ Washington possesses is Mordecai 


Johnson, president of Howard Univer- 
sity. How that man can speak! Few 
persons in my acquaintance are such 
prophetic Christians. 

He believes the Christian Church 
has its supreme chance of 400 years. 
The world is now “organizable.” Sci- 
ence can provide the abundant life for 
all. The issue is on what pattern this 
organization will come. Hitler tried 
to organize it from the top down, on 
force and blood. . . . One tragedy of 
modern times is that two of the most 
famous “city-symbols” of Christianity 
were taken over by Nazism and Fas- 
cism: Protestant Berlin and Catholic 
Rome. 

Communism agrees with Christianity 
in many of its aims but looks on our 
methods as sentimental. Communism 
has its base in Russia while Chris- 
tianity has no nation as a “base” from 
which to operate. Christianity has 
never won the “will” of America. Naz- 
ism and Communism in various forms 
are struggling for America. If either 
wins, Christianity will decline. Four 
approaches may determine whether the 
Church will win. 


I. We must decide whether we be- 
lieve this green earth can be built into 
the kingdom of God. If Christianity is 
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only piloting a boat, picking up saved 
saints, landing them safely on the other 
side, then Christianity is irrevelant, we 
are dreamers and smokers of opium. 
Christianity has got to get on the of- 
fensive and quit defending its institu- 
tional life. We’ve got to offer a program 
and assume responsibility. 


II. We must find a way of Chris- 
tian unity. Christian disunity is not so 
much a scandal as a weakness. Men 
aren’t concerned with how we shall 
baptize or take the Lord’s Supper or 
wear a surplice. But they are asking, 
Where is your source of moral power 
and how do you get it? To love every 
human being is to live in God and have 
God live in us. This is Christianity’s 
only strength. 


Ill. We must project radical Chris- 
tian ethics into every area of public 
questions. The time is long past when 
individual human relations are enough. 
Every individual stands in relation to 
every organization necessary for his 
life. 


IV. We must bridge the chasm that 
divides the very poor and the very rich. 
The church has lost the confidence of 
many rich people by parading their 
gifts when those gifts were only pit- 
tance and the rich donors knew it. And 
the church has lost the poor by carrying 
them along without ever challenging 
their loyalty and making them feel 
necessary. Here is where Communism 
has been successful—in making the 
humblest feel the necessity of his sup- 
port and service for the cause. 


FORWARD! YOUTH! 


Program of Fiftieth Anniversary Convention 


of 


The Luther League of America, Pittsburgh, Pa. July 11-15 


Thursday, July 11 

The Opening Session—8.00 Pp. mM. Ad- 
dress: “Forward—With and for Christ,” 
Dr. G. Elson Ruff, Philadelphia, Editor of 
Tue LUTHERAN. Reception at the Hotel 
William Penn following the Service. Greet- 
ings by Mayor David L, Lawrence, Dr. H. 
Reed Shepfer, Dr. G. Arthur Fry. 


Friday, July 12 

Singspiration will precede the morning 
sessions. Led by the Rev. Clarence B. 
Lund, St. Paul, Minn. Formal opening of 
the _ convention. “Holiday”—Presentation 
of the Education Program by Ruth Mart- 
solf, Educational Chairman. Address by 
Dr. William Zimmerman, Thiel College. 
Quiet moments—Chaplain Lewis Koon. 

Intermediate luncheon—Noon to 1.15 
P.M. 

Afternoon: Business and Forums on Lu- 
ther League programs. Leaders will in- 
clude President Alvin H. Schaediger, Dr. 
Erwin §. Spees, Louis C. Schenk, Howard 
Turkheimer, Jr. 

7.30 P. M. 

Youth Speaks for Christ and Country 

Fellowship Sing. Devotions. Presenta- 
tion of check for Deaconess Library Foun- 
dation. Response by Sister Mildred Winter. 

Address: “A Backward Look,” by Dr. 
Milton J. Bieber, Philadelphia. “Young 
as We Are,” an Intermediate Luther 
Leaguer. “As We Seniors Look to the 
Future,” by Miss Janet Reinbrecht, China. 

Presentation of the plaque in honor of 
those who served and died in World War 
Il. Response by Mr. Howard Logan, rep- 
resenting the Young People’s League. 
Presentation of check for Lutheran youth 
in Hungary. Response by Dr. L. Ralph 
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Tabor, Chairman of ULC Lutheran World 
Action Appeal. 

“I’m Going Where He Wants Me to Go,” 
Young Woman Missionary in Training. 
Address: by Carl Lund-Quist, secretary of 
public relations, National Lutheran Coun- 
cil. 

Saturday, July 13 
8.30 A. M. 

Singspiration led by Pastor Lund. Busi- 
ness Session—Report of the Missionary 
Committee. Selection of the Missionary 


Project for next biennium. Election of 


officers. Quiet Moments by Chaplain Lewis 
Koon. 

Tours to points of interest in Pittsburgh 
—1.30-6.00 P. m. 

Fellowship Banquet 7.00 p. m. Addresses: 
Rev. Louis H. Valbracht, former Navy 
Chaplain. Dr. James C..Kinard, President 
of Newberry College. 


Sunday, July 14 

9.30 a. m. Convention worship service 
in the First Lutheran Church. 

4.00 p.m. All-Lutheran Rally. Address: 
“The Mission of Transmission,” Dr. F. 
Eppling Reinartz, pastor of the Church of 
the Holy Trinity, New York City. 

Address: “Communications—Communion 
—Compulsion,” the Rev. Charles H. Rein- 
brecht, missionary to China. 

8.00 Pp. mM. The Syria Mosque. A his- 
torical pageant of the Luther League of 
America under the direction of Mrs. Pearl 
Setzer Deal, professor of Dramatic Arts, 
Lenoir Rhyne, College, Hickory, N. C. The 
scenes will be portrayed by Luther 
Leaguers from various parts of the United 
States and Canada. 
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i? Monday, July 15 

| 9.00 a. m., Hotel William Penn. Sing- 
| spiration led by Pastor Lund. Devotions. 
| Business Session. Report of the Committee 
on Life Service, by Virginia Wirt. Miss 
| Wirt will be assisted by Sister Sophie 
| Damme, Nebraska; Mr. David Belgum, 
_ Minnesota; Miss Virginia Hoover, Mich- 
igan. Quiet Moments by Chaplain Koon. 


| 1.30 ep. m. Business Session. Unfinished 
| Business. Discussion Groups: Winning 


| 


| 
| 
| 


_ By ALBERT W. SHUMAKER 


- Some time aco a Lutheran paper told 
of the return of a chaplain. It was a 
glowing account of distinguished serv- 
ice rendered in the army. This chap- 

lain had an amazing record of heroism. 
At the end of the article was this anti- 
climax: “Chaplain and Mrs. X will re- 
side at ... North Main Street... and 
would be glad to hear from any con- 
grégation desiring a pastor.” 

The tragedy of an unemployed hero! 
Since then many chaplains have re- 
turned to civilian life. Many more will 
be added to their ranks during the next 
‘few months. None of them will lay any 

‘claim to heroics. But all will cherish 

the memory of having heeded the call 
of their church to minister to the men 
and women who fought and died for 
their country. Perhaps the church 


Major Shumaker was pastor of Ascension 
Church, Philadelphia, previous to service as 
chaplain on a U. S. Army transport ship. He is 
now on assignment to the United Lutheran 
| Publication House. 
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Others at Home,” Dr. Oscar Carlson. For 
All of Life, Rev. Charles P. Cressman. 
What to Do With My Life, Rev. Charles 
Reinbrecht; Sister Mildred Winter; Mrs. 
Charles Reinbrecht; Sister Sophie Damme; 
Miss Virginia Hoover. 

What We Believe—Rev. Donald Houser. 

Closing Session. 8.00 P. m. 

Address: “Lose the Limitations of Life,” 
Dr. Clarence C. Stoughton, stewardship 
secretary of the ULCA. Installation of 
Officers. 


The Chaplains Come Home 


What about the man who ministered bravely to soldiers and 
| sailors of World War II, and now finds himself without a job? 


would like to know the status of these 
returned chaplains. 

IN SECULAR LIFE the government 
passed a law which guaranteed to men 
and women in the armed forces that 
they were to get their old jobs back 
upon their return from military serv- 
ice. No such guarantee of economic 
stability was given by the church to 
its chaplains. 

The United: Lutheran Church estab- 
lished the policy that a pastor should 
resign from his parish when he en- 
tered the chaplaincy. With this decree, 
the vast majority of the chaplains com- 
plied. There were exceptions. A few 
did not resign and their parishes car- 
ried on until their return. These men 
are now back at their old posts and 
do not share the difficult situation in 
which many chaplains now find them- 
selves. 

Many chaplains are now without 
calls. Some have been in that situa- 
tion for quite some months. There are 
a few of them who have been provided 
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temporary jobs which are a kind of 
WPA project at a nominal salary, in 
most cases not sufficient to cover living 
expenses. Consequently large numbers 
of chaplains are living on their savings 
(if they were fortunate enough to have 
any), or else going into debt. Perhaps 
some have been spared the latter fate 
by the embarrassing expedient of liy- 
ing partially on the charity of relatives. 

Nor is the immediate prospect very 
bright for any great change in the sit- 
uation. There are few vacancies and 
apparently vacant parishes are not too 
keenly interested in helping unem- 
ployed chaplains. 


THERE ARE OTHER ASPECTS of the sit- 
uation which are not often realized or 
appreciated. These are of such a na- 
ture as to make chaplains reluctant to 
speak, since to do so might bring into 
question their motives and the quality 
of their Christian spirit. Nevertheless 
the problems are very real and should 
be brought to light. 

There is, for instance, the fact that 
the available calls may require a man 
to sacrifice most of what he has ac- 
cumulated as the result of all the years 
of his former labors. He has to start 
afresh as though he had just graduated 
from seminary. I have in mind a man 
who, before becoming a chaplain, was 
the successful pastor of a large met- 
ropolitan parish. Upon his discharge 
from the armed forces he was without 
a call for a number of months and 
finally became the pastor of a very 
small, static, semi-rural parish that is 
searcely able to pay a salary on the 
level of bare subsistence. This comes 
at a time when he should be reaping 
the fruits of two decades of service in 
the ministry and when he must edu- 
cate his children. 

This prospect faces many chaplains. 
14 


In their absence there was a shiftin 
of pastorates, shall we say, “upward. 
Added to this was the placing of a 
unusually large number of seminar 
graduates who had been turned out i 
a hurry by the accelerated program c 
college and seminary study. This leave 
for the chaplains only the few parishe 
which are normally looked upon as th 
places where young ge grad 
uates win their spurs. 


STRANGE AS IT MAY SEEM, a large pro. 
portion of the chaplains are matur 
men with families. Somehow or othe 
the chaplaincy did not seem to appea 
to the younger men and those withou 
families. Many of the chaplains ar 
veterans of 15 or 20 years’ service ir 
the ministry. This means that they ars 
in their forties and have children ir 
college or ready for college. They ar« 
at the height of their usefulness to the 
church. Yet they face the prospect o: 
not being wanted because parishes pre- 
fer younger men. They see all about 
them young, inexperienced men filling 
important and lucrative positions, some 
of which were vacated by the chaplains 
in response to the call of their church 
and their country. : 


WHAT HAS OUR CHURCH done to meet 
the problem of the returning chaplains? 
During the past year this subject has 
been much talked about in some quar- 
ters and has caused the present leaders 
of the church much concern. It is only 
fair to remember that there has been 
a considerable change in leadership 
since the original policy described 
above was adopted. Though some res- 
olutions have been made, the actual 
practical results have been few. Here 
is what the church has done. 

1. Presidents of all synods have been 
asked to report to the United Lutheran 
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Church vacancies which they are un- 
able to fill from their own ranks, so 
these can be made available to synods 
which have more chaplains than they 
ean place. The response to this appeal 
has been meager. Nor does it really 
supply anything except a clearing- 
house for jobs that do not exist. In 
fact, one would expect this to be a 
normal procedure at all times and 
hence no special contribution to the 
solution of the problem created by the 
returning chaplains. 

2. Various boards of the church have 
been requested to provide temporary 
employment for chaplains without calls. 
These positions are to be guaranteed 
for six months at a nominal salary. So 
far the number of jobs thus provided 
is negligible. This is, perhaps, the only 
way in which the church has actually 
done anything of practical help to the 
problem. Besides, the salary paid is 
quite small. The writer is at present 
employed in this way and his salary 
is just half of the salary he received in 
the parish he resigned to enter the 
chaplaincy. ; 

3. Seminaries have been asked to 
provide courses of study for returned 
chaplains who wish to go back to school. 
This is a good idea, but does little to 
meet the real needs. Most chaplains 
are beyond the age of going back to 
school. Nor is there any use for them 
to take up specialized work as there is 
no specific hope for them to get a call 
in which to use the knowledge they 
acquire. Consequently only a handful 
of chaplains have returned to school. 
Of course, Uncle Sam pays the bills un- 


der the G. I. Bill of Rights. 


THE SITUATION in which the church 
now finds itself is largely the result 
of trying a simple, easy solution for a 
complex and difficult problem. The 
policy of insisting that the chaplains 
resign was designed only to meet the 
problem of the moment when the chap- 
lains went away. It ignored completely 
the problems that were bound to arise 
when they came back. Now the prob- 
lem which the church chose to ignore 
several years ago is here and the chap- 
lains are the victims. Little has been 
said of it in public, but it is a pressing 
problem. It must be solved imme- 
diately, as the returned chaplains have 
no resources upon which to live. It 
takes only a few months of idleness 
or partial employment to wipe out their 
savings and put them in the class of 
charity cases. 

Shall the chaplains solve their own 
problem by seeking secular employ- 
ment? Unfortunately one cannot sup- 
port a family on the memory of the 
glamor with which the church has cap- 
italized on the chaplains’ services or on 
the good wishes of the church, however 
sincere. 

The chaplains seek no special favors, 
but they are entitled to a square deal 
from the church that asked them to give 
up families, homes, parishes, and lives 
if necessary, to do a job the church 
wanted done. The war was not the 
chaplains’ private war. There seems to 
be no good reason why the chaplains 
should be asked to make all the sac- 
rifices for the rest of the church. 


as 


“Here are two contemptible fellows: a philosopher without cour- 


age, and a Christian without faith.” 
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—Donald Hankey 


Birth of a Church 


By ARTHUR M. KNUDSEN 


Organization of a new congregation is a quiet affair 
but of first-rate importance in a nation's life 


Dim you EvER hear of Wauwatosa? 
It’s a queer-sounding piace. But those 
who know it consider it a fine com- 
munity, just west of Milwaukee. It is 
the location of an active, generous con- 
gregation of Lutheran Christians who 
constitute the membership of St. Mat- 
thew’s Church, of which the conse- 
crated pastor is the Rev. Wm. Niebling. 
And even more to the point, for the 
purpose of this article, it is the home 
of one of the youngest children in the 
‘home mission family, Mount Zion 
Church, organized on Palm Sunday, 
April 14. 

About a year ago Pastor Niebling, a 
member of the home mission board of 
the Northwest Synod, suggested the 
possibility of establishing a new mis- 
sion somewhere in the western part of 
Wauwatosa, Wis. In the house-to-house 
visitation that followed, Synodical Mis- 
sionary Dwight H. Shelhart discovered 
that the residents were predominantly 
Protestant, 50 per cent of them Lu- 
theran, and 40 per cent of the people 
unchurched. There was no Protestant 
church within two and a half miles, and 
no Sunday school for the children. 

Soon thereafter 45 people met with 
Pastor Shelhart in the Fisher School, 
and the movement for a new Lutheran 
church was on the way. On December 
30 the first service was held with 98 
people in attendance, despite icy streets 
and a shower of sleet. A week later 


Dr. Knudsen is divisional secretary of English 
Missions of the ULC Board of American 
Missions. 
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PICK OUT from among you men of good rep 
utation. . . . That's a first stage in forming | 
congregation. This is the church council electe: 
at Mt. Zion. The Rev. Dwight Shelhart (seated 
left) has organized a new congregation eac 
year during his service in the Northwest Syno 


the first session of the Sunday schoo 
was held with an attendance of 47. 

After that there was a continual in. 
crease in attendance and offerings. Th 
average attendance from the first serv: 
ice to the date of organization was 81 
and the Sunday school averaged 55 fo: 
the same period. An average of 36 at- 
tended the 10 Sunday evening session: 
for the instruction of an adult confir. 
mation class. 

At a preliminary business meeting < 
week before organization Sunday thi 
name “Mount Zion” was selected be- 
cause the congregation is to serve : 
community that is built on the highes 
point for miles around. 


THE HIGH DAY in the life of the con- 
gregation came on April 14, when the 
church was formally organized in thi 
presence of 175 members and friends 
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Twenty-one adults were confirmed on Palm Sunday in the new Mt. Zion congregation 


The charter roll showed 97 confirmed 
members and 156 baptized members, 
with a Sunday school enrollment of 73. 
Of the 97 confirmed members, 31 Lu- 
therans were received by letter and 45 
by renewal of confession, and 17 non- 
Lutherans were received by confirma- 
tion and four by adult baptism. In ad- 
dition 16 children were baptized. 

It is worthy of mention that the altar 
was designed by an architect belonging 
to the congregation and was built by 
another member confirmed at this serv- 
ice. 

“Among those present on the festive 
day were Dr. R. H. Gerberding, pres- 
ident of the Northwest Synod; Dr. P. H. 
Roth, president of Northwestern Semi- 
nary; and Dr. Arthur M. Knudsen, sec- 
retary of the Board of American Mis- 
sions. The service was followed by a 
congregational dinner. After brief ad- 
dresses by Mr. George C. Wirth, speak- 
ing for the men, and Mrs. Gustav E. 
Wolfgramm, speaking for the women, 
Dr. Roth was the chief speaker. Pastor 
Niebling preached to 125 people at the 
evening service when the church coun- 
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cil was installed. Pastor Niebling and 
his people, as well as other Milwaukee 
churches, have given great encourage- 
ment to the young congregation through 
the transfer of members. 

The group had courageously set a 
goal of an Organization Sunday offer- 
ing of $1,000. When the last dollar had 
been counted it was: found that the 
grand total reached $1,643. Total of- 
ferings for all purposes received in the 
congregation from the beginning of 
services to the day of organization 
amount to $2,431.60! 


IF YOU HAVE NEVER WITNESSED the 
birth of a congregation you have missed 
one of the most thrilling experiences of 
life. It is a deeply moving sight to wit- 
ness the baptism or the confirmation of 
an individual or a group. But it is a 
profoundly unforgettable experience to 
behold a hundred people band them- 
selves together into a Christian church. 

And so another congregation has been 
organized to bring the blessing and 
grace and goodness of God to human 
hearts. 
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Biscuits and Prayer 


By JOHN MANGUM 


To become expert, one must practice according to the rules 


My MOTHER BAKES delicious biscuits. 
They are hot, little pastry nuts. Out- 
side they are a crisp shell of golden 
brown. Inside they are a light fluff of 
white. 

When I was young I often watched 
her make them. Not once can I re- 
member her using any sort of meas- 
urement. She would just sift flour into 
a mixing bowl and add soda and a pinch 
of salt. Then would come shortening 
and milk. She mixed it all together, 
rolled it out, cut it in circles with a lit- 
tle tin can she had had for years, placed 
it on a greased plate, and hurried it 
into a hot oven. It came out biscuits. 

Cooking without benefit of measure- 
ments is an art. Most of us have to 
follow instructions—whether it is a cake 
or a house we are making. Probably 
even my mother observed the recipe 
scrupulously when she was learning. 
The art became artless gradually. 


In SOME ways learning to pray is like 
learning to make biscuits. For biscuits 
there is a recipe. For prayer there are 
conditions. 

Generally we realize we must go 
through the recipe stage in baking. 
Often we try to skip this in praying. 
We cannot expect to rush pell mell 
into prayer and have effectual results 
any more than we can expect to run 
into the pantry, pull a few cans off the 
shelf, and serve a banquet. 

Jesus gave the conditions of effective 
prayer to His disciples. The recipe has 
not changed during the 20 centuries 
since He Himself went out on the hill- 
side to commune with His Father. 


THE FIRST REQUIREMENT is sincerity. 

Jesus warned His disciples against 
using “vain repetitions as the heathen 
do.” These people thought that utter- 
ing many words, empty though they 
might be, would influence their gods. 

“When thou prayest,” He said, “thou 
shalt not be as the hypocrites are: for 
they love to pray standing in the syn- 
agogues and on the corners of the 
streets, that they may be seen of men. 
Verily I say unto you, They have their 
reward. But thou, when thou prayest, 
enter into thy closet, and when thou 
hast shut thy door, pray to thy Father.” 

A person’s prayér is not the words 
that his mouth forms. It is the dom- 
inant desire of his soul. One may speak 
beautiful phrases, but unless they cor- 
respond to the purposes and drives of 
his character and life they are value- 
less. : 

While St. Augustine was still a play- 
boy he would repeat, “O, Lord, make 
me pure,” over and over. Then, in- 
variably, the set of his soul would force 
him to add, “But not yet.” 

God answered the sincere part of his 
prayer. He did not make Augustine 
pure, quite yet. 

A good test to ascertain whether we 
really desire that for which we pray 
is: Are we ready to assume our share 
of the responsibility necessary to carry 
out the prayer? 

We pray for the well-being of a 
friend. Are we ready to do all that we 
can to assist? We pray for the starving 
people of the world. Are we -willing to 
contribute our food and clothing and 
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noney? We pray for the strength to 
reak a certain evil habit. Are we sin- 
‘ere in the wish to forsake this pet sin, 
wr are we just “playing pretend”? 

' When our prayers meet the test of 
sincerity, when they speak truthfully 
hose things we crave with all our be- 
ings, they produce results. Like an 
sternal Amen to this, Jesus said, 
"Therefore I say unto you, What things 
sSoever ye desire, when ye pray, be- 
lieve ye receive them, and ye shall have 
them.” 


THESE WORDS OF JESUS introduce the 
second condition of prayer: A sense of 
expectancy. 

Assurances of God’s attentiveness to 
prayer appear so often in the New 
Testament that their sheer repetition 
should convince us. “Whenever you 
pray or ask for anything, have faith 
that it has been granted you, and you 
shall have it.” ... “Ask, and it shall 
be given you... seek... knock.” 

But often we stand in God’s way. We 
block His efforts to fulfill His will 
through us. We gaze at our difficulties 
instead of His strength and love. 

Like Jack Horner we sit in the cor- 
ner. Unlike Jack Horner we do not 
probe in the pie. Without testing its 
contents we say, “Shucks, there is no 
plum in here.” God will not force us to 
stick in our thumbs. 

“When you pray that your sins may 
be forgiven,” Father John of the Rus- 
sian Church wrote, “strengthen your 
heart in faith, and put an absolute trust 
in His mercy. . . . Not to believe; not 
to be sure of receiving what you ask 
and what God has promised, is a blas- 
phemy against God.” ; 

“T never see any sunsets like yours,” 
a man once reproachfully said to 
Turner, the artist. 

“No, sir,” he replied. “Don’t you wish 
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you could?” Beauty was there for all, 
but only those with discernment saw it. 

With a sense of expectancy we dis- 
cern the answers to prayer. God offers 
spiritual strength. We have only to 
accept it by faith. 


THE THIRD REQUIREMENT for effective 
prayer is a pure mind. 

St. Paul’s insight seems always to be 
sharp as the edge of a doctor’s scalpel. 
With steady hand he boldly divides 
good from evil. This is true of his writ- 
ings on prayer. 

“In nothing be anxious,” he wrote, 
“but in everything by prayer and sup- 
plication with thanksgiving let your re- 
quests be made known unto God. And 
the peace of God, which passeth all un- 
derstanding, shall guard your hearts 
and your thoughts in Christ Jesus.” 

Without a break he continues, “Fi- 
nally, brethren, whatsoever things are 
true, whatsoever things are honorable, 
whatsoever things are lovely, whatso- 
ever things are of good report... think 
on these things.” 

Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick has 
pointed out that this sequence, tieing 
together praying and thinking, is not 
accidental. A man cannot form the 
habit of thinking corrupt, vicious 
thoughts and expect to remain in God’s 
presence. An electric light can be 
turned on and off at will, but not so evil 
thoughts. 

When God seems unreal it may be 
He is being shut out by unclean mental 
habits. 

Jesus understood that a pure mind 
was necessary to prayer when He em- 
phasized the necessity of a forgiving 
spirit. “Whenever you stand up to 
pray, if you have a grievance against 
anyone, forgive him, so that your Father 
in heaven too may forgive you your 
offenses.” 
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God does not keep a bookkeeping 
system. He does not list credits and 
debits. He does not say, “This person 
has forgiven his brother three times, 
therefore I can forgive him three 
times.” 

He asks that one live continually 
with a forgiving spirit. He requests 
that we maintain the same relationship 
to our fellowmen that He would main- 
tain toward us. 

THe FrxaL conprmon of effectual 
prayer is perseverence. 

All of us have “dry spells,” times 
when we feel as if we were crying into 
a brassy sky. 

Jesus must have felt that way when 
He cried, “My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?” Yet while Jesus 
was on the cross, God was close by 
working out His plans in His own man- 
no point in praying further, God is 
using us the most. 


Two of Jesus’ parables pertain to per 
severence. One was about a widow wh 
kept nagging a judge to avenge he 
adversary. She annoyed him until i 
exasperation the magistrate though 
“Though I fear not God, nor regar 
him, yet because this widow troublet 
me, I will avenge her.” 

“Hear what the unjust judge saith, 
Jesus added. “And shall not Go 
avenge his own elect, which ery da 
and night unto him, though he besa 
long with them?” 


PHYSICAL LIFE does not depend upo 
knowing the art of baking biscuits. . 
modern housewife may run to the cor 
ner store and buy bread. It may not b 
=s good, but it will sustain life. 

Prayer, however, is absolutely neces 
sary to spiritual life. Either we pra 
or we die. Jesus has given the recip 
and has offered to lend His assistanc: 
We must agree to follow directions un 
til the art becomes artless. : 
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Dr. E. Stanley Jones tells of visiting a church where Thorwaldsen’s 
statue of Christ stands. As he contemplated its beauty, the sexton 
plucked his sleeve and whispered, “You can’t see his face till you 


kneel at His feet.” 


“To my fellowmen—a heart of love, 


To my God—a heart of fiame, 


To myself—a heart of steel” 


—Sr. Avcust= 


Charles Steinmetz, the electrical wizard, often worked on in the 
General Electric laboratory long after the rest of the staff had gone 
home. A fellow-worker chided him about it: “Don’t be such a fool, 
Steinmetz. You get the same pay check every week, no matter how 


hard you work.” 


Steinmetz looked up from his test tubes. “It doesn’t matter whose 
payroll you are on, my friend,” he said significantly, “you are work- 


ing for yourself.” 
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ven Sins Against Tolerance 


LLOYD M. WALLICK 


There is a fine type of tolerance which should be eagerly cultivated by 
people of differing beliefs, arques Dr. Wallick in the first of two articles 


Mece 3 NDING is caused by 

ople using the same words to mean 
different things. What do we mean by 
tolerance? 
|The dictionary definition is that 
ence implies an attitude of for- 
Bearance with reference fo Views. 
@pinions, or actions with which one is 
Rot-fully in sympathy.” On ihe basis 
ao this concept, certam opinions, forms 
a worship, religious righis and priv- 
ileges, may be allowed to those not in 
agreement with us. 

Tolerance meas very Hiile if ii is 
nothing more than condescension io- 
ward the opinions of those whom we 
fegard as hopelessly ignorant or prej- 
udiced. It is possible to be delishifully 
polite toward ceriain people, and at the 
same time to regard them as viciims 
of prejudices w iich they cannot shake 
loose. 

I am afraid that is the way some Ro- 
man Catholies feel about Protesianis, 
and some of us Protestants feel about 
Roman Catholics. Such an attitude geis 
us nowhere. 

Tt is only a slight advance on the tol- 
erance of condescension when we re- 
for the exercise of skill mM argument 
eonstantiy looking for chinks in the 
Protestant armor, and if Protestants 
Keep probing for weak Inks in the 
Catholic chain of evidence, both will 
Dr. Wallick is pastor of Grace Church, Drexel 
Hill, Philadelphia. 
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Bat what have we got when we do 
succeed? We 
strated ihe fact that if a mam keeps on 
asserimg a thimg offen enough and 


loudly enough, he may delude himself 


simply demon— 


have 


into thinking he has comymeed. some- 
body. 

THe sozr oF YorzEasce for which I 
Diead is the frank recognitim thai no 
man has a compleie view of iruih 
Every one of us is intellectually or tem- 
ways. Some particular aspects of iruih 
are more evident ie us than are others 

I am bound, therefore, io seek such 
elements of value as there may be in 
other men’s points of view. I should 
be willing to recognize and acknowledse 
such values, when and as I find them 
If my own conviciions are more fhen 
mere rationalization of inherited prej-— 
udices, I need not fear that they will 
be endangered. Ii is not only the pres- 
ence and opposition of error in others 
which sirensthens one’s own right em- 
Vietions; it is also the realization of 
truth, which oihers may have appre 
hended. 

Tt is much easier jo be condescending 
toward those noi of cur way of think- 
ing, much more exhilarating fo engage 
them im argument (fo their discom- 
fiture, of course!). Few of us are will 
ing to make the effort to understand 
the thinking of others. There are many 
obstacles to the aititude of genuine iol 
erance. I shall mention seven, and I 
ask you to think of them as the seven 
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deadly sins against tolerance. 


THE FIRST OF THESE is the use of as- 
sertion instead of argument. This is 
the limit of unfairness, because it leaves 
no room for answer. Unless I can back 
up my statements with reasons, argu- 
ments, evidence, you do not need to 
pay attention to them. There has been 
only One who could say, “Ye have 
heard that it hath been said ... but 
I say unto you.” You and I cannot talk 
that way. 

But we do! As when Protestants say: 
The Catholic religion is false. Or when 
they deliver themselves of such obser- 
vations as the following: For Catholics 
the pope takes the place of Christ— 
Catholics worship the Virgin Mary and 
the saints—there is a money value 
placed on everything in the Roman 
Catholic system—the confessional is a 
sink of iniquity. Or when Catholics 
sound off with propositions like these: 
Protestantism logically leads to in- 
fidelity—Protestants acknowledge no 
authority in religion—all the troubles 
of the modern world stem back to Lu- 
ther’s rebellion in the 16th century. 

An assertion may be wholly or partly 
true, wholly or partly false. It is up to 
the man who makes an assertion to 
demonstrate its truthfulness. It is not 
enough to say, “I assert without fear 
of successful contradiction.” Unsup- 
ported statements have no standing. In 
this classification I would include the 
attempt to scare people with words; 
as when I call somebody who does not 
agree with me a communist or a fascist. 
Mere assertion is the first deadly sin 
against tolerance. 


THE SECOND IS THE ATTITUDE expressed 
in some such statement as this: “I can- 
not conceive of its being any other 
way”; “It is quite clear to me”; “If it 
were otherwise there would be such- 
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and-such evidence.” This is really no 
argument at all. The idea that a thin 
must be so because we think that i 
the way it ought to be, is a subtl 
fallacy, conceived in pride and born o 
ignorance. 

Under this head I would place wha 
in logic is called the argument fr 
silence. This is the assumption tha 
something is true because nothing 
been said to the contrary, or vice versa 
That, too, is a fallacy. It assumes to 
much. Roman Catholics ought not con 
tend that their church has develope 
in the particular way it has because i 
our Lord had intended otherwise: H 
would have said so. Protestants ha 
better be wary of regarding the 1 
century Reformers as the chosen in- 
struments of God, in the sense that dis 
ruption was the only answer to 
Church’s troubles in that day. 
emotional preference attitude is 
second deadly sin against tolerance. 


THE THIRD Is wHAT I would call the 
“either-or” complex. This is the at- 
titude which sees only two colors— 
black and white. There are no inter- 
mediate shades of gray. It has fre- 
quently been asserted here that either 
all the claims of the Roman Catholic 
Church are true or its whole system is 
a monstrous fraud. And we Prot- 
estants talk about the superiority of 
our religion of the spirit as contrasted 
with the religion of mere external au- 
thority. I would challenge this false 
contrast—for false it can be demon- 
strated to be. 

How often in the ordinary affairs of 
life do men and things appear only in 
these rigid outlines, these glaring con- 
trasting colors? Do you not always find 
some black tinging what you think may 
be the purest white? Reason and ex- 
perience alike confirm the idea that 
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uman instituticns. 
Because I think there are some things 
ong about the Roman Catholic sys- 
em is no reason for my condemning 
‘it wholly. Because Protestantism can- 
‘not accept the Roman concept of au- 
thority in religion is no reason for 
‘thinking that Protestants have departed 
from essential Catholicity. Let us have 
done with the vain attempt to show 
that Roman Catholicism is all good, 
Protestantism all bad, or vice versa. 
The “either-or” complex is the third 
deadly sin against tolerance. 


: th and error go along together in 
: 


THE FOURTH IS THE ATTITUDE that the 
religious beliefs and practices of those 
who differ from us are held on some- 
thing less than the highest grounds. 
Here I am afraid we Protestants are 
the greatest sinners. I hear it alleged 
that Catholics go to church faithfully 
because they are afraid to do other- 
wise. Too many Protestants believe 
that Roman Catholicism is a religion 
of fear, a successful demonstration of 
priestcraft in action. They are reluctant 
to recognize the possibility of a Cath- 
olic possessing a truly spiritual re- 
ligion. Even less worthy is the belief 
that all a Roman Catholic has to do 
is to pay his money, and he can buy 
every kind of grace and blessing which 
his church has to offer. 

‘But Protestants are not the only sin- 
ners in this matter. I have heard Ro- 
man Catholics say that the Protestant 
type of Christianity is simply stiff- 
necked rebellion against authority. 
Martin Luther has been depicted as a 
lust-ridden renegade monk, cursed 
with incurable pride, of whom no more 
ean be said than that he set himself 
up against God’s Church in dire re- 
bellion. And the implication, not too 
subtly advanced, has been that all who 
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look to him as their spiritual father are 
of like character. 

Nothing is lost when we attribute to 
others the highest motives for their be- 
liefs and their practices. My own con- 
victions in religion are purified and 
strengthened when I observe the loy- 
alty and devotion of my Roman Cath- 
olic neighbors. I can conceive that a 
Catholic, too, should be willing to ad- 
mit that Protestants believe what they 
do believe on the grounds of sincere 
conviction. Therefore I maintain that 
the attitude of depreciation is the 
fourth deadly sin against tolerance. 


THE FIFTH IS THE FAILURE to recognize 
that corruptive influences are always 
at work in religious belief and prac- 
tice. Protestants often emphasize what 
they regard as the superstitions of Ro- 
man Catholics. There is superstition in 
religion, and it is not all on one side. 
Neither Catholics nor Protestants have 
completely translated belief into life. 
I suggest that Roman Catholics ought 
freely to admit that many popular as- 
pects of their religion are not on the 
highest levels. Protestants ought to 
recognize that there have been results 
ranging all the way from plain silliness 
to tragic disaster in the wrong exercise 
of private judgment. 

I would not dare attempt to judge 
the Church of Rome on the basis of 
what I see and hear some Catholics do 
and say. And I resent Catholic at- 
tempts to judge Protestantism on the 
basis of the antics of the lunatic fringe 
which has formed on our borders. There 
is a popular, compromised type of 
Catholicism, and there is the same of 
Protestantism. And there is a formal, 
dogmatic, definite type of both. Only 
this latter type has real standing, for 
purposes of definition and defense. The 
failure to seek definitive norms in the 
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positions of others is the fifth deadly 
sin against tolerance. 


THE SIXTH IS THE EFFORT to play our 
strength against the weakness of others. 
This is a species of sharp practice which 
has always crept into religious con- 
troversy. For example, Protestants are 
fond of comparing the social, economic, 
and political situation of Scandinavian 
countries (almost completely Prot- 
estant) with corresponding situations 
in certain countries of Central and 
South America. This proves, they say, 
that Protestantism as a social force is 
superior to Catholicism. 

Or, in another field, Roman Catholics 
will contrast their acceptance of the 
body of Christian truth with the di- 
luted, humanistic attitudes of some who 
call themselves Protestants. This 
proves, they say, the inherent and es- 
sential superiority of their church and 
their faith. It is distressing to observe 
how both Catholics and Protestants will 
seize upon the most incredibly shabby, 
even vulgar, outpourings in print, the 
sole object of which is to discredit the 
other side. 

We must not ignore each other’s best, 
in the fascinating pursuit of each 
other’s weaknesses. Match Protestant- 
ism at its best against Roman Cathol- 
icism at its best, in respect of every- 
thing which makes for the glory of 
Christs Church—saints and martyrs 
and confessors, pure doctrine, sound 
learning, elevated worship, construc- 
tive social influence, zeal for the con- 
version of the world—and you will 
have a basis on which to contend with 
fruitful results. But set a decadent 
Catholicism up against a vigorous Prot- 
estantism, or vice versa, and you will 
simply feed prejudice. To match your 
strength against others’ weakness, then, 
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is the sixth deadly sin against tolerance 


THE SEVENTH IS THE USE of tricke! 
in argument. There is a way of making 
up your case—and a very plausible 
case it may be—by telling the truth but 
not the whole truth. Or you may mis 
represent another’s position by garbling 
his statements, or wrenching his words 
out of their context. Or you may over 
simplify a situation, merely ignoring 
many of the elements which enter int 
it, and selecting only those adapted 
for your purpose. 

Let me illustrate by reference to the 
matter of mixed marriages—a’ Catholic 
to a Protestant. Protestants claim tha 
the Catholic Church fosters these in 
order to win converts. This is less than 
a half-truth, of course. The Roman 


situation, which is what every mixec 
marriage is. Therefore the Protestant 
claim that the Roman Catholic Church’s 
regulations on this point are purely 
propaganda is an unworthy trick of 
argument. It is just as wrong for Cath- 
olics to form a total judgment of Mar- 
tin Luther on the basis of some of his 
hasty, coarse, and irrelevant remarks 
as it is for Protestants to form an es 
timate of the Catholic Church on the 
basis of the moral character of some of 
the popes. 
Deliberate perversion of meanings 
inadequate and misleading representa- 
tion of the positions of others, is a se- 
rious thing. It substitutes the trivial 
for the important, the essential for the 
non-essential, the temporary for 
permanent. The employment of argu- 
mentative tricks is the seventh deadl 
sin against tolerance. { 


In a second article next week, Dr. Wal- 
lick questions whether Roman Catholici 
is capable of the type of tolerance 
describes. 
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skirt, or “lap-lap. 


ETRE OPE 


7 
f WE KNEW HIM only as Samuel B. No 
one ever learned what the “B” stood 
for, and when we would ask him he 
would only smile and shake his head. 
| He is a slender, always pleasant 
youth who lives on New Britain Island, 
across the strait from New Guinea. His 
black face and his chest and arms are 
eriss-crossed by bluish tattoo marks. 
His hair, bushing heavily, is colored a 
dull orange by liberal dousings in salt 
water mixed with lime juice. 

We came to know him late one after- 
noon when he appeared suddenly be- 
side our tent. He stood smiling brightly, 
barefooted, and clothed only in a blue 
” We spoke to him, 


and he quickly held out his hand. It 


was full of glistening cowrie shells. 


“Me Samuet B.,” he said, and then 
asked, “For these, me hear story?” 

Puzzled, we questioned, “What kind 
of story?” 

He studied a moment, and then re- 
plied in his broken English, “Mission 
fella, him tell of boy with pretty lap- 
lap, like flower-bud so.” 

We decided, after some discussion, 
that this was the story of Joseph and 
his coat. 


In THE Days that followed, Samuel B. 
came to be a devoted and valued friend. 
He would never sit in a chair, prefer- 
ring to seat himself, legs crossed, upon 
the ground. He would sit there, wide- 
eyed and intently silent, waiting for 
the Bible story he had come to hear. 

The story of Daniel and the lions was 
one of his especial favorites. He had 
never seen or even heard of a lion, but 
we did our best to paint for him a word 
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Samuel B. -- Christian 


By JACK KYTLE 


picture. The giants of the Bible, such 
as Goliath and Samson, fascinated him 
so that he asked to be told of them time 
and again. 


HOWEVER, THE DAY CAME when we 
decided that Samuel B. should have 
more learned guidance. We came to 
this decision after one of us had told 
him the story of David and Absalom. 

Perhaps some incident of the war was 
recalled to his mind—we asked no 
questions. But this tragic and beauti- 
ful story of a devoted father and his 
erring son stirred the youth’s emotions 
deeply. At its close, tears were stream- 
ing from his eyes, and it took us some 
time to restore his usually high spirits. 

Next day, we took him to the chap- 
lain. And on subsequent afternoons, 
the sight of them strolling together 
along the white-sanded beach became 
a familiar one. Samuel B. was hearing 
his beloved stories, and was also being 
taught lessons in Christianity that we 
could not have explained to him. 

But this new friendship did not stop 
his visits to us. He delighted in bring- 
ing us bananas and other tropical fruits, 
bright-colored jungle flowers, and shiny 
tiger cowrie shells. For these latter, he 
had dived to search the ocean’s bot- 
tom. 


LaTE ONE Day, he came to our tent, 
eyes shining. Held tightly in one of 
his hands was a small testament. 

“My Book—my Book!” he said over 
and over. “Massa (chaplain) give it. 
Him say me good fella. Me keep Book 
—it tell about Jesus.” 

And this is the story of Samuel B., 
friend and Christian. 
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JT e 
eaching 
STUDY OF THE GOSPEL OF LUKE 


KNOW THE BIBLE. Before reading this article, 
read Luke 6:12-49. 


By JOHN SCHMIDT 


FEELING THE STRAIN of His popularity 
with the crowd and His unpopularity 
with the nation’s leaders, Jesus went 
away to find strength and freshness in 
the Father’s fellowship. It is character- 
istic of His ministry that such a period 
of quiet devotion should precede an 
important decision. 

After a night of prayer, He called to- 
gether the company of His followers 
and made a final selection of those who 
were to be members of His inner circle. 
This process of choice had been going 
on for some time, but now the final 
decision is made. 

These men were to be both His dis- 
ciples (pupils) and His apostles (mes- 
sengers). There are three other such 
lists of the Twelve (Matt. 10:2-4; Mark 
3:16-19; Acts 1:13). Simon Peter tops 
each list, while Judas Iscariot is always 
mentioned last. The names vary some- 
what, probably because the same in- 
dividual was called by different names. 

They were simple men, yet these 
average people transformed the world’s 
history because they received His 
power and wisdom! Peter, impulsive 
and cocksure, came to deserve the 
name Christ gave him, “Stone.” An- 
drew, his brother, of whom the New 
Testament says little, made an immeas- 
urable contribution by bringing Peter 
to Jesus. James and John, the sons of 
Zebedee, complete the first group. 

Philip is mentioned only in John. 
“Bartholomew” means only “son of 
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Talmaie” and is thought to be the last 
name of Nathanael. Matthew, or as he 
is sometimes called “Levi,” is the pub- 
lican. Thomas bears the unenviable 
nickname “The Doubter.” 

James “of Alphaeus” should not be 
confused with our Lord’s brother, who 
later played a great role in the church. 
He is sometimes distinguished from the 
other disciple by being called “James 
the Little,” because of his stature. 
Simon who was called “the Zealot” may 
have belonged to a revolutionary, anti- 
Roman party of that-name. Judas “of 
James” (the word “brother” certainly 
is a wrong translation) is usually iden- 
tified with the Thaddeus and Lebbaeus 
who appears in other lists. 

Finally, as if to remind us that priv- 
ileged position is no ground for pre- 
sumption, is named that Judas whose 
other name may mean “man _ of 
Kerioth,” who became the traitor. 


THERE IS NO NEED to debate relation 
between the address that occupies the 
balance of this chapter and the Sermon 
on the Mount (Matt. 5-7). Does Luke 
borrow such parts from Matthew as 
suit his needs or does Matthew expand 
material he secures from Luke? Or 
do both borrow from.a common source? 
Or do these represent different occa- 
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sions, when Jesus, like every good 
acher, repeated Himself in content 

d form, while adapting his words to 

rying conditions? We lack informa- 

n to give a final answer. 

The “plain” (verse 17) where Jesus 

ught means only “a level place” which 
may well have been part-way down the 
mountain mentioned by Matthew. The 
sermon seems to have been directed 
primarily at the disciples, although the 
“reat multitude” (verse 19) heard 
Him also. 

The four Beatitudes point to the gen- 
uine happiness which His disciples had 
secured, even though they had sur- 
rendered all those things that the world 
considers necessary. Their poverty, 
hunger, tears, and anguish only em- 
phasize their blessedness. Matthew’s 
version prevents misunderstanding by 
saying “poor in spirit . . . hunger and 
thirst after righteousness” (5:3, 6). 
Luke’s account should not lead us to 
the absurdity of thinking that poverty 
as such is a cause of blessedness. In 
that case we should oppose every ef- 
fort to improve the economic status of 
the poor! Jesus says only that those 
are blessed whose poverty and need 
have sharpened their desire for Him 
and enlarged their capacity to receive 
His gifts. 

EvEN HATRED—resulting in temporary 
exclusion from the synagogue, slander 
and final excommunication—is helpful. 
We moderns had almost forgotten that 
Christians could be unpopular, very 
unpopular. Christians were accused of 
gross superstition, cannibalism, and 
atheism! It is perhaps easier to believe 
this in days when persecution has 
jumped from history books into our 
newspapers. “Rejoice ye in that day 
and leap for joy” (verse 23). For the 
final issue is in the hands of God. Of 
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course hatred becomes a blessing only 
if we suffer “for the Son of Man’s sake.” 
(Compare I Peter 4:12, 16.) But if our 
suffering is because of our faith, “we 
rejoice in tribulations” (Rom. 5:3). 

The Sermon in Matthew has no 
“woes,” though these are found in 
chapter 23 of that Gospel. Here is min- 
gled compassion and denunciation as 
our Lord paints the reverse of the 
truth already revealed. Those who do 
not seek spiritual wealth, but “trust in 
riches” (Mark 10:24), those who have 
sought and found the popularity of the 
world, have excluded themselves from 
the fullness of life. Seeking “the best 
of both worlds,” we may forget that it 
is not good “when all men... speak 
well” of us. 


THE INTRODUCTION to the next part of 
Jesus’ discourse should be noted (verse 
27). “You who hear” listen to this dis- 
turbing truth. The characteristic of the 
new life Jesus taught is love. (This is 
Luke’s first use of the word agape that 
Paul describes well in I Cor. 13.) As 
Jesus talks about it, we see that this 
kind of love is not native to us. All our 
natural impulses rise up against it. Only 
as we come to see this love in God and 
to have that love working in us through 
faith in His Son, does it become pos- 
sible for us. 

This is a righteousness that leads to 
service rather than contempt, to for- 
giveness instead of pride. “Love your 
enemies, do good to them that hate you, 
bless them that curse you and pray for 
them that despitefully use you” (verses 
27-28). So did our Lord (23:4) and we, 
like Stephen (Acts 7:60), must learn 
His nature. 

This truth is made vivid by illustra- 
tions of personal violence and highway 
robbery. Our attitude and response are 
not to be governed by vengeance, or 
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even justice, but by love. Jesus goes 
far beyond the “passive resistance” of 
a Gandhi. Christian love is redemptive. 
Love can resist or refuse only when 
compliance would violate love. 

“And, in a word, as ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye also to 
them likewise” (verse 31). This sum- 
mary of what has been said, although 
called “the Golden Rule,” is somewhat 
inadequate for Jesus’ purpose since it 
suggests self-love as a standard. Per- 
haps that is why it is at once followed 
by a warning against selfishness. 


THE CHRISTIAN MAY NOT be satisfied 
with the world’s standards. Christian 
love is disinterested and therefore seeks 
out those whom we do not like. “What 
grace have you,” He asks, “if you love 
those who love you?” (verse 32). 
Anyone can do that. Love doesn’t bar- 
gain—good for good, aid for aid. That 
is the world’s standard (verse 34). Our 
giving is to be without hope of return, 
even the return of gratitude. Our re- 
ward is in Him whose approval we seek. 

“Children of the Highest’”—and chil- 
dren do not merely imitate their father, 
but they share his very nature! And 
“He is kind unto the unthankful and 
to the evil” (verse 35), Matthew reads, 
“Be ye therefore perfect, even as your 
Father which is in heaven is perfect” 
(5:48). But Luke tells us that His per- 
fection consists in love: “Be ye there- 
fore merciful” (verse 36). Our perfec- 
tion must be nothing less than the full- 
ness of that love which is seen in Him. 

Not only vengeance but judgment 
belongs to God. Love “thinketh no evil” 
of anyone (I Cor. 13:5), but seeks to 
find the best in him. The New Testa- 
ment tells us that we are not to sit in 
judgment upon another’s relation to 
God, although we are under obligation 
to judge whether a teaching be true 
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(I John 4:1-3). We have reversed thi 
in our common practice! Jesus ofte 
cautions that only those who forgive 
can be forgiven (Matt. 18:23-35). To 
this there are no limits. No man ca 
exceed the generosity of God (verse 
38). (The “pocket” of the Jew was 
loose fold in his garment, above the 
girdle.) Love—and God—use no meas 
ure. 


JEsUS’ NEXT WworDS are directed 
against the Pharisees. Fine “guides o 
the blind” are they, for they also are 
blind. Both leader and led shall fe 
into an unfenced well or quarry. How 
can such leaders, blinded by hate and 
prejudice, bring others near to God 
They are hypocrites—“mask wearers 
—unless first they correct their own 
greater failure (verse 42). 

Fruit reveals the nature of a tree, as 
behavior reveals the quality of a life 
His eye and mind draw a vivid contras 
between the thorny hedge and the fruit 
ful fig trees and vines it protects (verse 
44). A man’s acts are revealing and 
decisive, for out of the preponderance 
of good or evil in his heart “his mouth 
speaketh.” f 

Jesus is a realist. Not pious words, 
but real devotion is His goal. His 
pointed question (verse 46) tevens the 
sin of lip-service. Many “come,” many 
“hear,” but only some “do.” The latter 
is like a man building a house. He se- 
lects a site near water, for such a sup- 
ply is needful. But he is not satisfied 
to build, as does the lazy neighbor, un- 
il his foundation rests on bed rock. In 
the rainy season the stream becomes a 
torrent, but his house is safe. The other 
house, erected without diligence or 
foresight, falls into a heap. So is “he 
that heareth and doeth not” (verse 49). 

Upon this serious note our Lord con- 
cludes His words. 
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|THE PORCH OF THE FRAHMES’ parson- 
ge at Newburg was wide and quiet. 
ven the boom of Mark’s new-found 
ss seemed somewhat subdued there. 
/I was glad my spirit had been strong 
/ enough to force the flesh to make the 
| trip this morning. 

When the alarm clock woke me, I 

had simply stared at it and groaned. 
“Why was I ever such a fool?” 
p Jerry looked a bit surprised. I don’t 
| often make scenes, but I was on the 
| verge of making one now. One can 
take just so much and no more—unless 
one is a super-human, or sub-human, 
_ doormat—and this one had come to the 
_ breaking point. “Running a home, help- 
ing in vacation school, attending the 
extra meetings to help keep our Lu- 
theran World Relief bundles moving 
to Easton—and then on top of it prom- 
‘ising to get up at the crack of dawn 
and drive out to the Frahmes’ in all 
the holiday traffic! You'll just have to 
telephone and say we can’t come.” 


“PERHAPS IT WOULD be better if I 
took the children and went anyhow. 
That would give you the whole day to 
rest up.” My husband’s tone was so 
sympathetic I felt sorrier than ever for 
the poor abused pastor’s wife. 

“Oh, would you? That would be 
perfectly heavenly.” 

He tiptoed from the room. I could 
hear him explaining the situation to 
Mark and Joan in hushed tones. 

Their stage-whispered protests were 
unmistakable. “It’s no fun if mother 

doesn’t go!” 
_ “We're sleepy too. Why don’t we all 
go back to bed?” 
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THE LATHROP FAMILY 


The Lathrops Visit a Quiet Spot 


At that point, Jerry had exerted his 
authority. “You will have to take my 
word for it that this is the best thing 
for your mother. Let’s see how quickly 
we can dress and have breakfast so 
she can have some peace.” 

A stealthy scuffling began all over the 
second floor. Lying stiffly in my bed 
I had identified one sound after an- 
other—the creak of Joan’s closet door, 
Mark dropping a shoe and muttering 
under his breath, Jerry’s well-meant 
attempts to get his clothes out of our 
room. Even the sound of Joan’s hair- 
brush came clearly through the morn- 
ing stillness. Questions began popping 
into my mind. Would Joan get her hair 
smooth without my supervision? Or 
would it look like a badly kept lion’s 
mane? The weather might turn cool 
this evening—would they remember to 
take coats if I didn’t suggest it? Would 
Jerry start home in time to allow for 
delays in traffic? Would he insist on 
Joan’s eating an adequate breakfast be- 
fore starting out? 


I HAD LOOKED AT THE CLOCK in spite of 
myself. I’d still have time to dress and 
go with them. Then, vigorously, but I 
won't! Then my conscience’ began to 
speak, gently at first, “Florence may be 
offended, and who could blame her?” 
“Nonsense,” I replied. “She'll under- 
stand.” “But she may be hurt,” pro- 
tested conscience, “and disappointed.” 
“Perhaps she will,” I had to admit. “It’s 
not much fun to prepare for guests 
and have the one who would really 
appreciate your efforts renege. Just 
the same she wouldn’t want me to 
come, if she knew how tired I am.” This 
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time my conscience almost laughed 
aloud, “As though you weren’t a mas- 
ter hand at pretending not to be tired. 
That’s basic equipment for a wife and 
mother.” “Just because I’ve done it 
over and over, doesn’t mean I can go 
on that way all my life. I have to let 
down now and then.” “Of course, you 
do, but must it be the only time you’ve 
planned to do something with your 
family and friends in weeks?” 


“ALL RIGHT,’ I SNAPPED, speaking 
aloud this time. “You win!” 

‘Did you say something to me?” 
chorused Joan and Mark outside my 
door. The musical comedy effect made 
me chuckle. 

“Just talking to myself. Senescence, 
you know. But you young sprouts bet- 
ter hurry, or I'll be dressed and down- 
stairs before you are.” 

“Hooray!” squealed Joan. 

“Good!” shouted Mark. “Hey, Dad, 
her ladyship is going!” 


So HERE WE WERE in Newburg. The 
highway had been almost as crowded 
as I had feared, but it was worth the 
battle to reach this peaceful oasis. Tall 
elms spread protecting arms over old 
white houses, dreaming in the stillness. 
The wide macadam street curved easily, 
as though it were going nowhere and 
didn’t care how long it took to get 
there. The white-pillared church thrust 
its steeple gently skyward. The past 
seemed dreaming in the corners of the 
parsonage. 

“No wonder you and Charlie look so 
well, Florence,” I said when the rest of 
the group had gone to look at the gar- 
den. “Even a few weeks in such a place 
would do wonders for most people.” 

Florence smiled at me over the 
sweater she was knitting. “It was just 
the thing for Charlie, though at first 
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I thought the contrast was going to b 
too great. From the rush, rush, rusl 
of a big city parish to a place wher 
there seemed no need to stir at all wa 
a breath-taking change. He felt com 
pletely laid on the shelf.” 

“I can see how that would be. Bu 
it was necessary, wasn’t it?” 

“Of course. Still, it’s not a pleasan 
feeling for anyone. But you can’t kee 
him down long. He soon began to se: 
that while there wasn’t so much to di 
on the surface, his work could reall; 
go deeper than it ever had in his whol 
ministry. He’s come to know these peo. 
ple as he never knew his other con: 
gregations. And knowing them ha 
helped his recovery.” 

We talked idly of many things, til 
Florence looked at her watch. “Ou 
families must have gone for a walk 
The garden isn’t large enough to kee] 
them all this time. Perhaps we'd bet: 
ter start thinking about lunch. Every. 
thing’s ready in the ice box except thi 
peas and the coffee. They’ll take a fev 
minutes on the stove. We are havin; 
large quantities of potato salad, s 
don’t look for bread. We’ll nibble car. 
rot sticks and celery.” 

“Sounds as though you and I hav 
been reading the same food bulletins.’ 

“Mine came from the county depart- 
ment of agriculture.” 

“So did mine. But sometimes I fee 
as though there weren’t many peopl 
who know what this whole food con. 
servation program is about. I went t 
a wedding last week where the; 
actually threw rice.” 

“No! That just shows how out o 
the world I am. The women here take 
the matter seriously, so I though 
everyone did.” ; 

“Now I know we should move to 
place like this!” 
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Stingy 

My husband is stingy. He seems to 
think I can get along on almost nothing. 
He gives me an allowance for the house, 
but it isn’t enough. And when it comes to 
personal things, I am always in a tight 
place. He carries so much life insurance 
and so many building and loan shares that 
there is hardly enough money to live. 

I wish I could get him to see things 
differently. 


For a man to carry sufficient life in- 
surance for the protection of his family 
and/or to help the couple in old age 
is a good and wise thing. And other 
plans for regular saving are commend- 
able. Free spending is not an ideal. 

It is possible, however, for one to 
save too large a proportion of his in- 
come, to give too sparingly, and to live 
too little. Family finances, as the rest 
of life, need to be balanced. 

As far as possible, family members 
need to be properly clothed, fed, and 
sheltered. The church and other worthy 
causes deserve large attention. And 
there ought to be some provision for 
entertainment and recreation. Hus- 
band, wife, and other members of the 
home ought to get together, in free give 
and take, and work out budgets, both 
annual and monthly. And within that 
scheme they ought to live, not as in a 
rigid steel frame, but with reasonable 
leeway. 

Problems of this sort are, in many 
instances, part of a larger one—our un- 
holy economic system. With most 
wages too low and most prices too high, 
there is bound to be much difficulty in 
providing for a family. As long as many 
are pinched and a small number roll 
in luxury the trouble will persist. Many 
family conflicts, separations, and di- 
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ersonal Problem Clinic 


By EARL S. RUDISILL 


vorces are traceable to unjust distribu- 
tion of incomes. 


Why Join a Church? 


A friend of mine who does not belong 
to a church asked me what more she could 
expect out of life if she united with the 
church. She has two children. 

What answer can I give? 


This lady seems to have the “get” 
philosophy—a malady from which the 
whole world is suffering, and no land 
worse than the U. S. She needs to see 
that in Christian life giving rather than 
getting is the big thing. “It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.’ And 
in the midst of giving we receive. 

A few of the benefits of church mem- 
bership are the following: 

1. The communion of public (and 
private) worship—the highest and finest 
experience in which a human being can 
participate. The church offers it. 

2. Generous help toward growth in 
nearness to God, likeness to Christ, and 
refinement of living. 

3. An opportunity to make one’s life 
count more largely than anywhere else, 
by serving in one’s own community and 
congregation, and by helping in all the 
church’s benevolent projects at home 
and around the world. It’s worth a lot 
to have a part in such mighty Christian 
undertakings. 

4. A fine parental example for chil- 
dren and young people. They'll be 
moved by the convictions, attitudes, and 
activities. of their parents. 

5. Practical help in making home life 
what it ought to be, and similar as- 
sistance toward good citizenship. 

6. Fellowship with Christians—a 
comradeship which cannot be over- 
estimated. 
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es 
Story of the Hymns 
To Thee We Sing. By Catherine and Frank Herze!. Muhlenberg Press. 254 pages. $2. 

Tuts 1s THE Runc prize Book of 1945. Catherine and Frank Herzel deserved to win- 
this is an excellent book! The Herzels wield a smooth-flowing pen. This reviewer | 


no prophet, but if they are not heard from soon again, he badly misses his guess. A 
one reads the simple clean pages of this book, one is gripped with a vast sense of th 


vital power of the Gospel, the triumphant joy of its believers in every century of th 


Christian story, and the ageless reality of 
the Church universal. Here are brought 
to life the great souls of yesterday and 
of long ago who loved their Lord and sang 
their faith into the very structure of the 
Church of God. 

The literary device the authors chose to 
use—a typical American family that finds 
fun in telling and hearing the stories of 
the gifted minstrels of the Church—might 
easily have brought them down to the 
writing of dull and trite and obvious prose. 
But so gracefully has the task been done 
that as the story unfolds, one’s first doubt- 
ing fears are quickly resolved. True, this 
is not a scholarly tome, but neither is it 
true that the authors have given free rein 
to a galloping imagination—a quick sam- 
pling check with Julian’s ponderous Dic- 
tionary of Hymnology gives assurance that 
in the main they've stuck to the facts. 
How rae Isearirres sang for joy at their 
deliverance from the furious hosts of 
Pharaoh at the outset of their journey to 
the promised land—how the pilgrims 
v- red the lovely cadences of the psalmist’s 
“Sinz of Ascents” as they ascended the 
steep road to Jerusalem and Mount Zion— 
how, to the accompaniment of lyres and 
Intes and cymbals, the white-robed choir 
praised God in the Temple, “O give thanks 
unto the Lord for He is good,” and the 
congregation responded “For His mercy 
endureth forever,” is all told simply and 
wonderingly and reverenily. 

One turns a page and the Christmas 
angels are singing on Bethlehem’s fields— 
and soon aged Simeon’s voice is heard in 
the Nunc Dimittis. Now many swift run- 
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ning years have gone and John of Damas 
cus, for whom every day was Easter Da: 
shouts out his praise “Tis the Spring « 
souls today”! Next come singers of 
Western Church, Ambrose and 
with their pretty legend of the Te Deur 
Prudentius, and Fortunatus too, with h 
“Welcome Happy Morning.” 

Before one knows it the Middle Age 
have arrived, and one hears the jubilar 
faith of Luther in his Battle : 


eels tos qatee 
Gerhardt, and Bishop Ken, and Isa:z 
Watts, and the Wesleys. 

So runs the record—and it’s all ver 
thrilling if one has even a little of feelir 
for the faith and of awareness of tt 
Eternal! 


AS THE STORY HASTENS toward our ow 
day, one is introduced to the hymnists « 
America—Timothy Dwight, Lowell Maso: 
Katherine Lee Bates, Phillips Brooks, ar 
ever so many others—even the story | 
Negro spirituals with their wistful faith. 

Fittingly the book closes with the pré 
cious stanzas of “When Morning Gilds +t 
Jesus Christ Be Praised.” After all—it 
true, isn’t it—whatever the hymn we sin 
this is our reason for singing, “May Jest 
Christ be praised.” 

Now to encourage our people to buy | 
and read it! If we can manage that, v 
shall have in our worship services ever; 
where more zestful congregational sing 
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e for it—a hymn-by-hymn interpreie- 
be kind of work weve always had 
of to go with our present ULC 
al and never have achieved. 
Ceantss B. Fortsce 


t 
10 Year Old Reviews Book 

The publisher believes “To Thee We 

ing” will appeal to all age groups, from 
chi to old people. The following uz- 

ict review by a ten-year-old girl 
would seem to prove this. 

To Tass Wer Sixe is a siory of three 
children that got imierested in hymns 
Their father told them many stories about 
the hymns we all love to sing. During the 
hot summer days everyone was glad io 
sit down and lisien io a siory, and. it was 
even more fun because they loved io sing 
hymns. 

In this book there is ome siery about 
Marim Luther, who wroie many hynms. 
In ielling it, the father pretends thai Peter, 
the smallest child, went inio a garden, 
where he sw a small boy, Mariim Luther's 
son Hans. Peier and Hans soon came io 
Know each other well. Peter visited Hans’s 
family, before taking the “magic airplane™ 
that took him back to his own home again. 
’ Another story is about a litile girl who 
wroie a poem. She did noi like it because 


_ it did not seem good enough for Jesus. She 


it into the fire, but it fell out un- 
The girl laier read it io an ald 
, who loved it We love it too and 
iil sing, 
“Thy life was given for me; 
4 What have I given for Thee?” 
‘This book is very interesting to read, 
DR ad $34 Take ea were Biving a low 
ago when the hymns were wriiien. 
hymn-lovers this book is just like a 
: Loeens Sceamr 
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Anniversary Book 
Home Missions in the Mother Synod. 5; 


This is a book thai views developmeni 
of home missions in the Minisierium of 
Pennsylvania. Tt is the Golden Juhilee 
wolume of the Board of Home Missions 
of that body. 

The first chapier eniiiled “The Spirii* 
sighis the early history af home missions 
in the Mimisierium and through thai his- 
tery sives a limiied view of the early 
home mission work of ithe Lutheran 
Church in America. The second chapier 
entitled “The Board” sishis the home mis- 
Sion development of the body under iis 
Board of Home Missions csiablished in 
1896. The chapier notes the chanses and 
developments in home mission policies 
from the date of the founding of the board 
to the present. 

Chapier Three, entiiled “The Leaders™ 
gives short biographical skeiches of the 
home mission laborers. Chapier four en- 
titled “The Fruii” iskes up iwo-ihirds of 
the book. Ei gives skeiches of the con- 
gregaiions, according to conference af- 
filistions, that have been established and 
served by the Board of Home Missions. 

The book will be of particular inieresit 
to these of the Minisierium itself. Interest 
to the church ai large is in the fact thai 
it tells a general hame mission siory. The 
last division, which sketches the develop- 
meni of particular congresaiions as home 
mission projecis, shows the sreai pas- 
Sibilifies that may be found in a small 
group of fsithful Christiens who hand 
themselves together io esiablish a mission 
congregation. Ii shows that the Mimis- 
terlum has been awake io iis home mis- 
Sion responsibility. Whai has been done 
in the Minisierium of Pennsylvanis can be 
duplicated to a greaier or lesser degree 
im any part of the church where home 
missions are the sincere concern of the 
Church. Dwiestr 4. Ssersarr 
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fleross the Desk 


If, as is frequently asserted, the 
American system of democracy is un- 
der critical inspection at this time, it 
becomes voters and their sponsors in 
the United States to give thought to 
current issues which sooner or later are 
dealt with in Congress and at biennial 
and quadrennial elections. 

We are not suggesting a series of 
Sunday sermons, but in meetings of 
auxiliaries (Bible classes, men’s and 
women’s societies) earnest discussions 
are desirable and useful if questions 
are viewed from higher than partisan 
positions. And be sure that the field 
in which the respective privileges and 
limitations that rest on our American 
principle of separation of church and 
state needs your investigation. Spon- 
sors of proposals to alter our past posi- 
tions are numerous. Some would 
“evacuate religion” from the state; 
others would commit practically to ex- 
clusive ecclesiastical domination the 
drafting and enforcing of all social leg- 
islation. Were the Fathers of the re- 
public in error when our Constitution 
with implications relative to the pre- 
rogatives of organizations chartered 
“for the worship of Almighty God” was 
adopted? 


Father's Day 

It is our impression that the atten- 
tion enjoyed by those who can qualify 
as male parents was quantitatively the 
most since feature notice was given to 
this annual event in the nation’s domes- 
tic calendar. It is not yet a rival for 
Mother’s Day, but sponsors of the call 
for recognition of that relationship will 
find the second Sunday in June, a rival 
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of the second Sunday in May, entitled 
to consideration. 

What leads us to the above assertion 
was the quantity of advertising whic 
appeared in the secular press and in 
store windows and on counters. “Give 
it to father,” embraced menus for fam- 
ily dinners, tools for rejuvenating the 
appearance of the “head of the family” 
and most articles of masculine dress 
and toilet. In our city the stores on 
streets popular among shoppers, with 
few exceptions, sought purchasers of 
gifts by means of ornate signs and com- 
binations for purchases. 

On the basis of Abraham Lincoln’s 
comment that “God must love the com- 
mon people, He made so many of 
them,” one could claim divine favorit- 
ism for male parents. In an almanac 
issued annually by the “largest evening 
newspaper in the United States,” one 
reads, the estimate that of a total of 
37,040,000 families 29,510,000 are cred- 
ited with having a “male head.” The 
difference between the larger and the 
lesser number indicates a very definite 
group who are feminine in gender. 

It is stated that in 7,530,000 domestic 
establishments the chair at the head 
of the table is occupied by a woman. 
One realizes an irregularity and nu- 
merous tragedies in the family’s man- 
agement when it is stated that almost 
half the above number of women 
(3,690,000) owe their domestic primacy 
to widowhood by death, desertion or 
divorce; 1,070,000 are listed as single 
women. Doubtless in this comparatively 
small percentage of the total of fam- 
ilies are those patient, not always ap- 
preciated, elder sisters or other rel- 
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olk. Heaven help a world in which 
ere are no old maids! 


hurches and creeds 

Recently the “Open Forum of the 
ir,” which is of weekly occurrence 
ing the greater part of the year in 
own Hall, New York, and whose radio 


those actually listening to and par- 
ficipating in the discussions, dealt with 
2 loyalty to religious creeds. The pres- 
ident of the United Lutheran Church, 
Dr. Franklin C. Fry, was one of the 
four speakers. He defended the reten- 
tion of and subscription to creeds. 
Those privileged to listen to him com- 
mented favorably on the comprehen- 
siveness of his more formal speech and 
the convincingness of his replies to 
questions from the audience. 
_ We were deprived of the opportunity 
to “listen in,” much to our regret. We 
‘have been attracted to the subject. 
however, having reasons for believing 
creeds an essential product of the ex- 
perience and expansion of the church 
through the centuries. Creeds state the 
conclusions reached by the church or 
by portions of it where important teach- 
ings and practices of the Christian re- 
ligion have become the subjects of de- 
nial, debate and division. Taken in suc- 
cession, they provide milestones in the 
_ progress of the church through the cen- 
i They are the connections of 
erations of Christian believers. 


church’s creeds the testimony to which 
he himself can and does by a denom- 
inational connection subscribe. 

Or he may dissent from some or all 
the conclusions that constitute the con- 
fessions offered him. Christianity has 
never had an actually universal ac- 
ceptance of its teachings, nor have the 
practices of its adherents been free from 
the imperfections and sims of those 
who have been counted as its member- 
ship. It is not the creeds that divide 
the “body of Christ.” the church, inio 
a multitude of secis. Such divisions 
arise from differences in convictions. 
For example, the several sentences of 
the Apostles’ Creed, the affirmations of 
the Nicene Creed. the declarations of 
the Augsburg Confession, which are alli 
three basic to Lutheranism, have taken 
their form as the testimony of the 
church in different areas when an 
abuse of authority has been felt by the 
company of believers, or tradition has 
been dragged im to serve the purpose 
of a party, or when doctrimes com- 
pletely false have been injected into the 
life of the community of believers. 

Two fallacies relative to creeds are 
often expressed. One of them blames 
the divisions of the church on these 
documents. The other is the charge thai 
ereeds make the church over-—value its 
past and interfere with giving attention 
to present-day conditions and obliga- 
tions. In both these charges there is a 
measure of truth. but not enough AS 
to eausing over-conservatism, the con- 
science of the Christian Church may be 
patient with a reactionary constituency, 
but always—sooner or laier—ithe im- 
pact of daily life breaks down the walls 
built by traditions and conservatism. 
Then the church reforms itself. 


Nathan 72. Melhorn 
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Baltimore Graduates Begin Service to the Church 


Already serving the church on a far- 
flung front are eight young women grad- 
uated this spring from the Lutheran Dea- 
coness Training School, Baltimore. Grad- 
uation was on May 24, with an address by 
Dr. Gould Wickey, executive secretary of 
the ULC Board of Education. 

Those becoming deaconesses have com- 
pleted two- or three-year courses. Among 
ungarbed workers, Miss Morrow com- 
pleted the two-year course and the others 
the one-year. 

Now going into effect is a new arrange- 
ment by which students at the Deaconess 


Mary Jane Opdyke 
is bride of the Rev. 
Cc. W. Tilberg, 
Glenside, Pa. 


Helen Lawson will be 
a missionary. She 
plans to sail for 
Liberia this month 


Sister Edna Mc- 
Vicker is parish dea- 
coness at St. Mat- 
thew's, Philadelphia 


Sister Sophie Damme 
is assigned as a 
teacher in church 
camps this summer 


Training School can complete their trai 
ing at Susquehanna University, Selin 
grove, Pa., and qualify for an academ 


degree. 


A similar arrangement has been mai 
whereby studies at the Philadelphia Mot! 
erhouse are accredited by Muhlenbe 
College. Courses leading to the AB. di 
gree will make possible the training 
garbed and ungarbed workers for a gre 
variety of services in the churches a1 
social agencies. It is expected that a shai 
upturn of enrollment in the deacone 
schools will result from the arrangemet 


Beatrice Morrow will 
be parish worker, 
Reformation Church, 
Detroit 


Bertha Zell- 
man begins field 
work in churches of 
Martinsburg, W. Va. 


Sister 


Elsie Boesenhofer 
secretary at Sale 
Hebrew Missic 
Baltimore 


Sister Mary Jan 
Jessen starts fie 
work in Cama 
Wash., churches 
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AI of the drama of the great New Testament stories, the 
beauty of the life of Christ, the teachings of the parables are 
unfolded in our fine selection of Cathedral Films. The three 
scenes above are from: 


. 


Thy Will Be Done 
A Voice in the Wilderness 
Blind Beggar of Jerusalem 


Eight other Cathedral Films are in our library: 


A Certain Nobleman Who Is My Neighbor? 
Child of Bethlehem Man of Faith 
Story of the Prodigal Son A Woman to Remember 
No Greater Power Journey Into Faith 


_ These of course are in addition to the many other films 
listed in our catalog. Plan now to increase your visual 
education service by using them. 


id Write for further information to: 


The United Lutheran Publication House 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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Population Increase Stimulates 
Religious Activity in Monterey 
By W. E. Crovuser 


San Francisco—When the swank Hotel 
Del Monte in the old historic city of Mon- 
terey is taken over by the Navy as a 

training school for of- 
CALIFORNIA ficers, the population 

of this first capital of 
California will jump many thousands. This 
is another of the expansive programs 
which are making this section of the state 
a fertile field for religious activity. 

If large Easter accessions dial a step- 
up in the number and volume of available 
working forces, then this section would be 
facing a notable advance in all lines of 
Christian activity. Capacity attendance, 
many accessions, and generous offerings, 
characterize the reports. 

THe Worip ActTION campaign for ten 
million dollars is well under way. Lead- 
ing in this worthy cause are the two con- 
gregations shepherded by the Romeis 
brothers; Robert, of St. John’s, Sacra- 
mento, and Paul of the First Church, Oak- 


Visitors to the Catskill Mountains 
are invited to 


Christ Lutheran Church 


IN SEATTLE 
A FRIENDLY WELCOME AWAITS YOU 


Central Lutheran Church 


Eleventh Avenue at East Olive Street 
(Near Downtown) 
H. STANLEY HOLMAN, Pastor 
CHURCH SCHOOL 9:45 A.M. 
DIVINE SERVICE —....___.. 11:00 A. M- 
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land. They were under the wire befor 
the rest got started. 

CHAPLAIN CLARENCE F. CrouSER who wa 
promoted recently to the office of lieu 
tenant commander, is back in civilia 
clothes again. He and his family are livin: 
temporarily in San Jose. At present he i 
supplying St. Paul’s in Los Angeles. Chap 
lain Lawrence Vosseler is located at Mof 
fett Field after extensive service on a U. § 
carrier. 

Messaces which Dr. J. George Dorn o 
St. Mark’s, San Francisco, has been broad 
casting over Station KSFO each Sunda: 
morning at 9 o'clock will be resumed afte 
the summer months. > 

THE AFFAIRS of First Church, San Fran 
cisco, are now cared for by Captain Dwigh 
L. Miley who has been serving as chap: 
lain in U. S. Army. He has been sent b' 
the Board of American Missions to fill th 
place of the Rev. Robert Hooker. Hi 
brother, the Rev. Charles A. Miley, whi 
has retired recently from the army chap 
laincy, is pastor of First Church, Fresn¢ 

In HONOR of the. organizer and first pas 
tor of Grace Church, San Jose, Dr. Victo 
G. A. Tressler, the basement of the 
ing has been fitted up for social and edu 
cational purposes and has been name 
Tressler Hall. The Rev. Harold Lorimer i 
entering upon his third year as pastor. 

Seven of the leading denominations hav 
been united in an organization that car. 
ries a religious program among the 3,00 
students in state college. They are nov 
beginning their third year under the lead. 
ership of the Rev. Robert James, former; 
of the University of New Hampshire. Thi 
United Lutheran Church is one of the co- 
operating bodies. 

With gratifying results the churches o 
San Jose are closing the third year o 
their schools of religious education car- 
ried on under terms of the Released Tim 
Act. The Rev. Lauren Lundblat of th 
Augustana Church has been in charge fo: 
nearly two years. 

Capacity congregations continue to glad- 
den the new pastor of Grace Church, Rich- 
mond, the Rev. Milus Bonker. Sunday 
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hool attendance has been climbing 
adily. The congregation has purchased a 
yarsonage. 
A NEW worK has been started in North 
chmond under the leadership of the Rev. 
ed Bertlet. Twenty-five charter mem- 
TS were received several weeks ago. A 
parsonage and five lots have been bought. 
ITS BEAUTIFUL PARK of more than 400 
es in the Santa Cruz Mountains, seven 
es from the coast, the Mount Hermon 
ociation is opening its 41st Summer 
ool of Religion. Among the conferences 
eduled is one of the Luther Leagues 
for the second week of July. A Norwegian 
Lutheran Church Crusade is scheduled the 
last week in August. 

Many San Joaquin Vattey Lutherans 
traveled as much as 200 miles round-trip 
to the Lutheran World Action rally held 
in Fresno, earlier this year. Fifteen 
churches, covering an area from Northern 
Fresno to Bakersfield, were represented at 
the rally, held at St. Paul’s Church. 

The rally committee included the Rev. 
Harry V. Victorson, chairman; the Rev. 
Emil Pedersen, pastor of Bethel Church, 
Fresno; the Rev. A. Claus, pastor of St. 
-Paul’s Church, Fresno; and the Rev. N. 

Nielsen, pastor of Immanuel Church, 
Easton. 

A reception given by the Rev. and Mrs. 
A. Claus was held for the pastors and 
their families in the parish house at the 
close of the meeting. 

A BRASS ALTAR SET was dedicated recently 
in First Church, Sacramento. It was the 
gift of Mrs. Anna Nichols in memory of 
her husband, the late Mr. Fred Nichols 
who for many years was secretary of First 
‘Church. 

On May 5, the house next to the church 
was dedicated at a special service. Men 
and women of the church renovated the 

house which is to be used for beginners 
_and primary departments. 


{ Hymn Festival Held in Canajoharie 


- A chorus of 150 voices, representing the 
senior and youth choirs of all churches in 
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Canajoharie, N. Y.. participated in a hymn 
festival, May 19, in St. Mark’s Church, 
Canajoharie. Hymns and anthems cen- 
tered about the themes, praise, prayer, 
service and trust. They were sung antiph- 
onally, with descants by the young peo- 
ple, in canonic form, and with the con- 
gregation participating in unison. 

The festival was planned and directed 
by Miss Mary R. Shimer who became min- 
ister of music at St. Mark’s six months ago. 
She is the daughter of Dr. Herbert D. 
Shimer of First Church, Schenectady. 


Holy Trinity Lutheran Church 


28th Avenue South and East 3ist Street 


ANNOUNCES SUMMER SCHEDULE 
OF SERVICES DURING JUNE, JULY 
AND AUGUST 
Two Services 9:00 and 10:45 AM. 
Church School 9:00 A. M. 
CELEBRATION OF THE LORD’S SUPPER 
First mers of each month 9: - A. M. 
First Wednesday. 8:00 P. 
WELCOME TO OUR SERVICES 


When on vacation in the Catskills 
worship in Kingston, the gateway 
city of the Catskills. 


LUTHERAN CHURCH OF 


THE REDEEMER 
Wurts and Rogers Streets 
(On main highway 9-W) 
SUNDAY SCHOOL AT 9:30 A.M. 
THE SERVICE AT 10:45 A.M. 
Russell S. Gaenzle, Pastor 


In St. Louis 
A WARM WELCOME AWAITS YOU 
at 


St. MARK’S 


ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


6337 CLAYTON ROAD 
(Just west of Forest Park) 


MARVIN PF. SIELKEN, Pastor 


CHURCH SCHOOL 9:30 A.M. 
10:45 A. M. 


STREET CARS 
No. 51—Forest Park—No. 16—City Limits 


BUSSES 
No. 93—Lindell—No. 98—McCausland 
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ecently organized 2 cappella cho 
studest, the choir has sung in a sumber of c 
IS boys and airis cf the Home 


ATLANTIC CTY 
For Your Post-war Vacation 
WORSHIP IN 
ST. ANDREW'S BY-THE-SEA 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Michigan and Pacific Avenues 


CHURCH SCHOOL 10:00 A. M. 
THE SERVICE 11:15 A.M. 
FESPERS 8-00 P. M. 


ROANOKE COLLEGE--— 
in Virginia— 


Preveres for the study of 1 


SeSpiiaiisy 


CHAS. J. SMITH. DD. LLD., President 
Salem, Virginia 


in Springfield, Ohio, through acclaim won by 
direction of Robert Dolbeer, a Wittenberg Colle 
hurches throughout the territory. It is made up 


Dr. Lottich and Christ Church 
Mark Thirty-fifth Anniversaries 
By Ceartes Lzsim Vora 


Cmicaco—This city has a number of L 
theran churches in which anniversaries < 


of the church, the pastorate and pasto 
ordination are at the same time. One 
hrist Church, which, May 26 a 
21, celebrated its % 
anniversary. Its kh 
tory began when I 
George P. Loitich, 
only pastor acr 
these years, can 
from seminary 
take up the leadership of the new cong: 
g Christ Church, with well os 
1000 members, seven sons in the minist 
phenomenal record of benevolence a 
work in establishing new parishes, is co: 
monly pointed to by Chicago Lutherans 
an outstanding example of parish admi 
istra St. Matthews, W. EB Claws 
pastor, burned a2 mortgage June 9; Trini 
Des Plaines, E A. Wendt pastor, cd 
brated their Mth anniversary, May 2. 


these is 


ny 


The Lathe: 


oop SHEPHERD CHuRCcH, Oak Park, a 10- 
gar-old child of the Board of American 
ssions, leads churches of the L[linois 
nod in Lutheran World Action with four 
mes its one-year quota or double the 
M-year quota raised by the middle of 
ty: With the continuing of the cam- 


ated 55 per cent of the 1946 quota 
sed. Indications at this point are that 
é Illinois Synod will raise 150 per cent 


HE Boarp oF Directors of Chicago 
eminary met June 28 to effect agreements 
eiween the seminary and the University 
f Chicago for removal of the seminary 
) the university campus. Action during 
1¢ past year was held up by division in 
1e executive committee of the Llinois 
ynod. By the 1945 action of synod, the 
ommittee had been charged to share with 
1¢ board of directors of the seminary in 
1e arrangements. 

The 1946 action of synod places the re- 
sensibility entirely in the hands of the 
oard of directors of the seminary with 
structions to effect the agreements. The 
ctual removal will be delayed until con- 
ruction opens up permitting the univer- 
ity to erect a building to house all the 
arious university clinics at which time 
1e orthogenic clinic will release the build- 
igs designated for the seminary. 

Tse Sunpay scHoot of People’s Church, 
'. Harold E. Bernhard pastor, broadcast 
ne “Youth Looks Up” program over WGN, 
une 23. The progress was directed by 
hilip Maxwell of the WGN staff. The 
ate was the 41st anniversary of the con- 
regation and also was celebrated by a 
omecoming service and dinner for the 
nen of the congregation who have been 
2 the armed forces. A memorial service 
yas held for the two members of the con- 
regation who gave their lives. Young 
eople of the Sunday school participating 
2 the Bible quiz period on the morning 
roadcast were: Emma Young, James 
Jean, Ronnie Johnson, Robert Marquardt, 
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Lois Staat, and Marsha Brock. A girls’ 
chorus from the Sunday school sang. Eric 
Engstrom, superintendent of the school, 
was in charge. 

A Facutty of 20 will direct the Illinois 
Lutheran Summer School at Long Lake 
the two periods, July 14-20 and July 21-27. 
Lack of accommodations for the increasing 
attendance forced the division of the school 


PRAYERS 


By L. M. ZIMMERMAN, D.D. 
24th Printing 


Boards, 16 mo. Price, 35 cents a copy; in 
lots of 3 copies, $1.00, postpaid. 


A choice collection of brief original pray- 
ers of particular interest to adults. A total 
of 120 half-minute prayers are grouped 
under fourteen general subjects. 


Order From 


The United Lutheran Publication House 
1228 Spruce St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


When in the Nation’s Capital Visit 


LUTHER PLAGE MEMORIAL 


“The Church at the Luther Monument” 
Thomas Circle, 14th and N Sts., N. W. 


Sunday School for All Ages at 9:45 
The Morning Service at 11: ie 
Fellowship Supper at 5:30 P. 
Luther Leagues at 6:30 P. ue 
Evening Worship at 7:30 P. M. 


L. Ralph Tabor, Pastor 


When in 
MILWAUKEE 


Come to 


REDEEMER 


1905 W. Wisconsin Ave. 
REV. A. A. ZINCK, D.D. 


Services at 9 A. M. and 10.30 A. M. 


Out of town visitors are welcomed at 
Redeemer, the downtown congregation. 
Take Wisconsin Avenue bus, Wells or 
Clybourn St. cars west to Nineteenth St. 


into two successive weeks in 1945. The 
Rev. Paul K. Nordsiek, pastor of Redeemer 
Church, Aurora, is president, and the Rev. 
George H. J. Aigner, pastor of St. Paul’s 
Church, Evanston, is dean. 

Tue Rev. Marvin F. Srecken, former pas- 
tor of St. Luke Church, Toledo, and more 
recently a chaplain in the navy, has ac- 
cepted a call to St. Mark’s Church, St. 
Louis, effective June 1. He succeeds Dr. 
Frederick F. Mueller, now pastor of First 
Church, Springfield, Ohio. . . . Sister Amy 
Baver of the Good Shepherd Home, Allen- 


Hamma Divinity School 
Established in 1845. 


An accredited. well-located seminary, with a 
century of history. an able faculty, a fully- 
catalogued library. and an up-to-date and well- 
rounded curriculum 

Autumn semester of 1946-47 opens on Sep- 
tember 10. 


Courses leading to the degree of B.D. and 


S-T.M. 


For catalog or other information address 


Dean E. E. Flack, Springfield, Ohio 


Welcome to 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


ST. JOHN'S 
EV. LUTHERAN CHURCH 


SIXTH AVE. and KEOSAUQUA WAY 
In downtown Des Moines—where friends 
from all paris of America are at home 

in Christ. 


Rev. Frederick J. Weertz, D.D., Pastor 
Rev. Frederick J. Sager, B.D., Assistant 


Services at 9:15 A. M. and 11:00 A. M. 


town, Pa., is expected to become direct 
of the girls’ hospice of the Illinois Soci 
Mission Society here about Sept. 1. Wit 
her coming it is planned to institute 
guidance program for girls in connectic 
with the residence accommodations. 
Announcements are out for the tw 
summer pastors’ conferences, one at tk 
University of Chicago, July 14-28, and tt 
other at McCormick Seminary, July 29 ; 
Aug. 3. 


; 
Dr. Martin — | 


Retires as 


Seminary 
President 


Resignation ¢ 
Dr. Horace For 
Martin as aR "TF of Biblical Seminary 
New York, was presented to the board . 
trustees at its annual meeting, May 16. Be 
coming effective Aug. 15, the resignatio 
will end a six-year term of service. Di 
Martin had reached retirement age, an 
was granted retirement status and allow 
ance. He is a member:of New York Synod 

The seminary was founded by Dr. Wil 
bert Webster White at Montclair, N. J., i 
1900. It was removed to New York in 190: 
and since that time has operated as a non. 
denominational school. In the past 45 year 
more than 6,500 people have complete 
courses in this institution. This year ther 
are 185 students representing 28 denom. 
inations. They come from 25 states ant 
10 foreign lands. In the past 15 years 
more than 40 Lutheran young women havs 
completed courses here in preparation fo: 
service in the foreign mission field. 

Dr. Martin is the second president of the 
seminary having taken office Aug. 15, 1940 
His successor is Dr. Dean G. McKee, wht 
has been connected with the seminary fo: 
the past 21 years. 


The Luthera: 


PACIFIC LUTHERAN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
THE LIBRARY 


P iladelphia Seminary Women’s 
Auxiliary Has Project Underway 


emodeling the refectory, a building 
dating back to colonial times, is a project 
of the Women’s Auxiliary of the Philadel- 
\p Seminary which is rapidly moving 
toward completion, it was reported at the 
annual meeting of the organization, June 
7, In Philadelphia. The three-story build- 
ing on the Mt. Airy campus is being com- 
pletely renovated, at a cost of approx- 
imately $15,000. The kitchen will be 
equipped with labor-saving machinery 
=) as used in modern hotels. 

jr. Martin J. Heinecken was the speaker 
at the annual meeting, describing the pro- 
gram of instruction in his department, that 
of systematic theology. 

Mrs. Earl S. Erb reported a total mem- 
bership of 7,236, with 400 key women in 
local congregations. She pointed out the 
importance of key women in the work of 
the auxiliary. 

Mrs. P. P. Hagan, chairman of the project 
committee, stated that it is expected that 
work on the refectory can be completed 
by the beginning of the fall term. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs. G. Elson Ruff; first vice- 
president, Mrs. Theodore K. Finck; second 
vice-president, Mrs. Emil E. Fischer; finan- 
cial Secretary, Mrs. Bela Shetlock; record- 
ing secretary, Mrs. Arthur H. Getz; cor- 
responding secretary, Mrs. Francis A. 
Shearer; treasurer, Miss Helen M. Frei- 
> 


Mista ken Identity 


_ In Tue Lurueran of May 29 it was stated 
that the Rev. Luther M. Schulze had be- 
come pastor of the Hempfield parish, near 
Greensburg, Pa. Pastor Schulze, a re- 
turned chaplain, has not yet been called 
to re-enter parish ministry. The Hemp- 
field pastor is the Rev. Roy S. Schultz, 
y ho recently terminated a pastorate in the 

eKean parish, near Erie. 

_ In Tue LurHeran of May 8 it was stated 
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that the Rev. Clayton G. Van Deusen had 
returned from the army chaplaincy and 
resumed the pastorate of Gilead Church, 
Center Brunswick, Troy, N. Y. The re- 
turning chaplain coming to Gilead Church 
is the Rev. Dayton G. Van Deusen. Clay- 
ton G. Van Duesen is now pastor of Faith 
Church, Flat Rock, Mich., as correctly 
stated in THe LuTHeran of Feb. 6. 


Lancaster Young People Meet 
Approximately 200 young people at- 
tended the annual convention of the Lan- 


When in St. Louis, Missouri, visit 


FAITH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


ARTHUR M. NEUMANN, Pastor 
2831 Kingshighway (5000 W) 
SUNDAY SERVICES 10.45 A. M. 


Chicago Lutheran 
Seminary 


f The 57th Academic Year begins Sept. 17. 
Accredited theological training for college 
graduates. Write for catalog, application 


Pastors: Enrol for 1946 Summer Session of 
the Graduate School. First term, July 22 
to Aug. 9. Second term, Aug. 12 to 30. 
S.T.M. credit. Low cost 

 Ex-Chaplains: Special S.T.M. curriculum. 
Begin your work July 22. Costs paid by 
Veterans’ Adm. Approved by Board of 
Education. 

Charles B.. Foelsch, Ph.D., President 
Maywood, Illinois 


PITTSBURGH Visitors Are Invited 
to attend the Services of 


First Lutheran Church 
GRANT ST., Near SIXTH AVE. 
REV. A. J. HOLL, D.D., Pastor 

Sunday Services 
9:30 A.M. 
11:00 A. M. 
8:00 P. M. 
“To be spiritually 
minded is life and 
peace.” 


Morning Service 
Broadcast over 
Sta.WJAS 
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inations,” the Lutheran Church Home has 
just completed the celebration of its golden 
jubilee with a service of thanksgiving at 
Parkside Church and two anniversary 
banquets, one for the 60 residents of the 
Home and another for the general public. 
Speakers were Dr. Arnold Keller of Utica, 
and the Rev. Edwin Boettger of Buffalo. 
The Home’s present three-story fireproof 
structure was erected in 1907 at a cost of 
$46,000. It was debt-free by 1923. Present 
plans call for an extension that will en- 
able the institution to take care of the 
disabled and infirm, as well as to develop 


It’s a Big Step! 


From high school to a college education 
From life at home to living with others 


From supervision to responsibility 


Marion (College 


“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 


Teaches how to study 


Gives careful supervision of social 
growth 


Provides opportunity for character 
development 


IN DISTINCTIVELY CHRISTIAN 
ATMOSPHERE 


Courses in—liberal arts, home econom- 
ics, pre-nursing, pre-social work, 
pre-church work, merchandising, 
business, pre-technician, music, 
speech, church music. 


For information write— 
The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 


VESTMENTS 
for Choir and Pulpit 
Hangings - Ornaments, 
Supplies - Etc. 

Catalog free on request 


The C. E. Ward Co. 
New London, Ohio 


new services for the present inmates. 

ANOTHER GOLDEN JUBILEE celebration 
the city was held at the Church of t 
Redeemer, Dr. J. Sahner Blank past 
Dr. G. Morris Smith, president of Susqu 
hanna University, and Dr. Samuel Tre 
ler, former president of the New Yo 
Synod, both former pastors of the co 
gregation, headlined a strong group 
speakers who shared in the month-lo 
celebration. Redeemer Church is a daug 
ter congregation of Holy Trinity, organ! 
ing in 1895, when Pastor Franklin 
Bossart, then an assistant pastor at ft 
mother church, was placed in charge 
the new mission. It has been debt-ft 
since 1919. Redeemer’s weekday scho 
organized in 1924, is the oldest of its ki 
in Buffalo. It has 61 members. ) 

Hoty Trinity, the Rev. Ralph Loew pz 
tor, instituted a new series of Sunday ve 
pers this year from Easter to Penteco 
Music was supplied by the Buffalo Ste 
Teachers’ A Cappella Choir, the Rubi 
stein Chorus, and the Buffalo Choral Ch 
One high school service brought togeth 
large numbers of Protestant youn fre 
all over the city. At a nurses’ service | 
the birthday of Florence Nightingale the 
were 250 nurses in uniform, while hu 
dreds of other nurses and their frien 
crowded the church. Holy Trinity hog 
to make this an annual affair. 

Briers: With “the most decorated cha 
lain of World War II,” Captain Edwa 
Rogers of Warren, Pa., as the speaker, t 
spring inspirational meeting of Weste 
Conference Women’s Missionary Socie 
attracted more than 300 women to Gra 
Church, the Rev. Edwin Boettger past 

. The District Luther League elected 
returned veteran to its presidency wh 
it met recently at Resurrection Chur 
One of the largest groups in recent yeé 
chose Donald Graf of Grace Church, Nor 
Tonawanda, to head its program for t 
coming year... . St. Paul’s, Williamsvil 
the Rev. Charles J. Menge pastor, is lea 
ing the way in that community in foste 
ing a united Protestant front that can ma 
itself felt in community circles. It beg 
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when the congregation fostered a mission 
study group among four Protestant 
churches during Lent, and is being de- 
veloped further through a community va- 
cajion Bible school in which the same four 
churches will co-operate. . . . Officers for 
the Buffalo United Pastoral Association, 
eldcted at a recent meeting, include Pas- 
tors Hermann Miller, president; Clifford 
Butterer, vice-president; Charles Sarde- 
son, secretary; and William Voss, treasurer. 


Fitst Protestant Mission 
Conducted in Prison Chapel 


4 Teacher-Preaching Mission was con- 
dueted among the Protestant men at 
Western State Penitentiary during May, 
under direction of the chaplain, the Rev. 
A.|W. Stremel. It had never been tried 
before, and there was a great deal of sur- 
mising as to how it would be received. 
The Catholic men have received training 
in missions of this kind but they had not 
responded in great numbers to a similar 
effort in their behalf. Results were beyond 
all! expectations. More than 200 men 
shared in the meetings and services. 

he mission opened with a teaching pro- 
oi Prayer, God’s Law, and Faith were 
subjects discussed. Private interviews on 
spiritual problems followed during the 
afternoon. A preaching service concluded 
the|day’s program. Guest preachers were 
the| Rev. Howard C. Scharfe, Shadyside 
Presbyterian Church; Dr. A. J. Holl, First 
Lutheran Church; and the Rev. J. W. 
Harty, a Negro pastor. The Mission con- 
eluded with the Sunday morning chapel 
Service when Dr. George A. Long, pres- 
al: of the Pittsburgh-Xenia Seminary 
(United Presbyterian), was guest preacher. 
At this time Chaplain Stremel baptized 


12 men. 

the Mission has strengthened the spir- 
itual life of many men who have taken a 
definite stand for Christ. The council of 
the |congregation of the Good Samaritan 
voted enthusiastically for another mission 
oe fall. 
4 
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The Church of the Good Samaritan is 
probably the only organized Protestant 
congregation in any prison in America. 
Since its organization in October 1942, al- 
most 1,200 members have been received. 
About half this number have been dis- 
charged or transferred. Present member- 
ship numbers 610. 


York Pastor Goes to California 


By Paut Levi Foutk 


THE Rev. GERALD STRICKLER, recently or- 
dained, of St. Mark’s, York, the Rev. Her- 
bert G. Kline pastor, preached a farewell 
sermon to his home congregation before 
leaving to become assistant pastor of St. 
Matthew’s, North Hollywood, Calif. 

St. Marruew’s, York, Dr. J. B. Baker 
pastor, purchased a 190 x 90 foot lot at a 
cost of $4,000. Edward Zeigler donated 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


_ Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroidery—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


BealWp (B37 Ne ih peeves gt semce 1946 
SN Ne 131 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. i 
NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


FREE DETAILS 
New writers needed to re-write ideas in 
newspapers, magazines and books. Splendid 
opportunity to “break into” fascinating 
writing field. May bring you up to $5.00 
per hour spare time. Experience unneces- 
sary. Write-today for details. NO OBLI- 
GATION. Postcard will do. 

_ COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 

210-A5 South Seventh (2), St. Louis, Mo. 


hy 
Ee 


CHURCH 
PAINTINGS 
Mural and Altar 


JOHN KROGMANN 
ARTIST 


Studio 3, 3561 W. Fullerton 
Chicago 


AT 


$1,900 toward the purchase. Altar cande- 
labra for the church, to be placed in mem- 
ory of the 11 men lost in World War JH, 
were authorized to be purchased. 

“SIXTY PER CENT of the youth committed 
to the Pennsylvania Industrial School for 
Harrisburg, 


Boys,” near “come from 


There are many situations which can be 
taken care of successfully by an American 
Bible Society Annuity Agreement. 

It can be planned to provide for you, a rela- 
tive or friend. And when once it is arranged 
there is no further bother .. . Just accept the 
check which arrives at regular intervals. 

For over 100 years, those checks have never 
failed, regardless of business conditions. 

Then too, there is great personal satisfaction 
in helping extend the world-wide ministry of 
the Bible. 

Let us send you a booklet entitled “A Gift 
That Lives?’ It tells you about the plan and 
how it works out. 

AN Mail This his Coupon Today Without Fail! 


i INCOME Bl a | 
eae American Bible Society, | 
Bible House, New York 22, N.Y., 


your book- 
entitled “A Gift That Lives?” 


igs: send me, without obligation, 
{? et L-59 


broken or confused homes,” said the ] 
Eugene Keller, superintendent, rece 
Superintendent Keller is a native of E 
over. “An official survey of inmates sh 
that more than half of the 850 boys ur 
18 in this institution came from ho 
where the father or mother was dead, 
separated, or had remarried.” 

THe Rev. Cuartes E. Hetp, Woodbi 
accepted a call to the Mount Joy-Har 
parish, effective June 16. 

Tue Rev. Epwarp K. Srrg, St. Paul’s, | 
Sherrystown, was installed June 9, v 
Dr. Baker, York, preaching the sermo: 

Tue Rev. Ciaupe R. BAvBLITZ was 
stalled May 26 as pastor of the Chancef 
charge. The installation sermon 
preached by Dr. Kenneth S. Ehrhardt 

Tue Rev. J. Ropert CALHOUN, pastor e 
of the Shrewsbury-Loganville parish, » 
installed recently by Dr. A. E. Chambk 
lin, Lebanon. 

Camp NawAkwa director, Pastor Be 
heimer, reports that all camps are 1 
filled, except the last one on leaders 
This means that some 1,200 young pec 
will receive training at Nawakwa {| 
summer. 

Sr. Paut’s, HANover, now has 132 c 
in its Cub Pack. On June 20, to ca 
memorate the end of one year of cubb 
in Hanover, the pack will journey by | 
to Hershey for an outing. Pastor Fo 
is cubmaster. 

Trinity, ARENDTSVILLE, the Rev. Geo 
H. Berkheimer pastor, received a gift 
250 hymnals in tribute to a son who g 
his life in the war. 

A NEW PIPE ORGAN was dedicated May 
in Christ Church, near Spring Grove, 
Rev. Richard S. Shanebrook pastor. 1 
Rev. Richard C. Wolf of the Gettysb 
Seminary faculty preached the sermon. 

Victory Day at St. Peter’s, York, 
Rev. Howard O. Walker pastor, was h 
May 5, when the church debt mortg 
was burned, The Rev. James H. G 
former pastor, preached the morning s 
mon, “The Mountain Has Been Climbe 
and the Rev. Paul Levi Foulk, Hanoy 
preached the evening sermon on “W 
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s|Behind the Church that Meves.” This 
gregation now looks forward to build- 
ag a new church. 

DVENT, YorK, the Rev. H. Walter 
Vébner pastor, observed the 20th anniver- 
of its organization May 26. The pas- 
on the same day 20 years ago, was 


changes of Pastorate 


TKINSON, THOMAS. From Trinity Church, 
highton, Pa. To Upper Dublin Church, 
bler, Pa. 1006 Butler Ave. 

AILY, HOWARD O. From Gettysburg Semi- 

nery. (Student) To Christ Church, Balti- 

re, Md., as Assistant Pastor. 17 E. Hill St. 

AUBLITZ, CLAUDE RAYMOND. From Get- 
tysburg Seminary. (Student) To St. James’ 
and St. Luke's churches, Red Lion, Pa. 
Ri F. D. No. I. 

ORTNER, NORMAN L. From Gettysburg 
Seminary. (Student) To Miliville Parish, Pa. 

E, DONALD F. From Zion Church, Mid- 
dletown, Md. To St. John's Church, Cum- 
berland, Md. 203 Grand Ave. 

-ARLSON, OSCAR W., D.D. From Board of 
Secial Missions, New York, N. Y. To Ascen- 
sion Church, Stoneleigh, Baltimore, Md. 
7005 York Rd. 

s-LEMENTS, HUDSON MARSHALL. From Mt. 
Airy Seminary. (Student) To Trinity Church, 
Butler, Pa. 412 N. Monroe St. 

-RESSMAN, GEORGE EDWARD. From Acacia 
Park Church, Chicago, Ill. To Social Mission 
Society, Chicago, Ill. 2112 LeMoyne St. 

-RESSMAN, HERBERT D. From St. Stephen's 
Church, Wilmington, Del., as Associate Pas- 
tor, To Trinity Church, Coatesville, Pa. 210 
Wj Lincoln Highway. 

SURRENS, WILBUR C. From Chaplaincy. To 
American Lutheran Mission, Monrovia, Li- 
betia, Africa, as Missionary. 

JE PAPP, JOHN L. E. From Our Saviour 

Church, Buffalo, N. Y. To First Hungarian 

Shire Pittsburgh, Pa. 1128 Princeton Rd. 

NICKERT, JAMES C. From Liberty Parish, 
N.|C. To St. John's Church, Clinton, S. C. 
Hampton Ave. 

IRUMM, WALTER J. From St. John's Church, 

a Pa. To St. Paul's Church, Numidia, 
‘a. 

LTZ, LEWIS F. From Chaplaincy. To First 

Church, Collingdale, Pa. 816 Broad St. 
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FRANK, SAMUEL R., JR. From Gettysburg 
Seminary. (Student) To Manchester Par- 
ish, Pa. 462 Railroad St. 


ULC Calendar 


Luther League Convention, Pittsburgh 
16. Board of Publication, Philadelphia 
West Virginia Synod, Parkersburg 
Mississippi Synod, Trinity Church, 
Jackson. 8 P. M. 


for. Only 3 hours from N. Y. Excel- 
lent R. R. service. Greyhound or Martz 
Bus direct. Car unnecessary. Beautiful 
2000 Acre Resort. Modern Hotel. Lake. 


eh POCONO PINES, PA. 
¢ The Vacation you have been looking 
i Beach. Tennis. Riding. Golf. Movies. 
Lutheran Services. Rates $35 to $65. 
N. ¥. Office, 11 W. 42d St. (Room 1274) LO. 5-1550 
CLERICAL PULPIT ROBES 
Choir Gowns in All Styles 
CASSOCKS 
SURPLICES — STOLES 
CHURCH HANGINGS 
ALTAR LINENS 
CLERICAL SUITS — CLOAKS 


®ABATS—RABAT VESTS—COLLARS—SHIRTS 


Inquiries Invited 


m C. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 
§62 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


“PRESTIGE VALUE” 
..-in Wicks Organs is backed 
by artistic, honest and sound 


construction methods. 
Inquiries 
Invited 
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in CONCLUSION ........ 


Ir YoUR MEMORY is good you may re- 
call that when I started writing this 
page I did not intend to fill it up with 
outbursts of my opinions. It was to 
be a meeting-place of the readers and 
writers of THe Lurneran. Here we 
would discuss the contents and prob- 
lems of the paper. 

I have slipped away from this inten- 
tion. Like most people, I have an as- 
sortment of very definite convictions, 
and no hesitance about expressing 
them. That’s what has been going on 
in this space. 

The best thing this paper can do, I 
still believe, is good, thorough-going 
reporting of the news as it affects the 
church. Besides that, we should pre- 
sent articles expressing the ideas of a 
variety of competent persons. An ed- 
itor, according to my favorite definition, 
is one who prepares for publication the 
writings of others. That’s a full-time 
job on THe LuTHERAN, as you would 
agree if you knew how much revision 
some of our articles require! 

In addition to such editing, no doubt 
I shall continue to bring forth my pro- 
nouncements on this page at frequent 
intervals. Probably the writing of edi- 
torial opinions is an occupational dis- 
ease which editors can’t escape. 


Hav—E you READ (beginning on page 
21) the first of two articles on toler- 
ance which we are publishing? They 
are condensed from a paper presented 
by Dr. Wallick at a gathering of Prot- 
estant and Roman Catholic clergymen 
and laymen in Philadelphia a few 
months ago. Dr. Wallick describes the 
decent sort of fairness we ought to 
practice. In the article next week he 
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applies his test both to Protestants an 
Catholics. 

The paper was strenuously debaie 
after Dr. Wallick read it. Monsign¢ 
Edward Hawks made the point whic 
Catholics commonly assert—that w 
Protestants are in error in our beke 
but, in spite of that, Catholics ar 
obliged to love us unfailingly. Not to! 
erance, but charity, is the importar 
virtue. 

Catholics believe their church he 
exclusive possession of the whole trutl 
We Protestants believe in the power « 
the Holy Spirit to lead us into all trut 
necessary for our salvation, but w 
doubt whether our human ability ; 
sufficient to allow us to receive th 
Spirit’s full revelation. So we shoul 
be humble in our respect for the con 
victions others have gained. 1 

At least that’s the idea I get from D: 
Wallick’s statement. Read it yoursel 
and reach your own conclusion. Surel 
we should try, so far as possible, t 
live peaceably with all men. 


THE ONE-PAGE STORY about “Samue 
B.” is a true account, written by a sol 
dier who met the gentleman he de 
scribes. In a few words this stor 
brings very near to us this far-off fel 
low-Christian, and makes us gratefu 
for the missionaries who taught him. 

THE CONTENTS oF this paper have bee! 
all out of proportion in recent wee 
because of the heavy volume of officia 
church news. Fortunately for Tae Lu: 
THERAN, most of the 1946 synod conven. 
tions are now over, and we can get bael 
to a varied content of general interés! 


PRAYER FOR A CHILD 
by Rachel Field 


Your little girl and boy will love 
this book that echoes your dear- 
est thoughts for your children— 
to teach them goodness and 
Christian sympathy; to keep them 
“wrapped in sweet security.” 
With endearing illustrations, and 
written “for Hannah.” it belongs 
just as much to a Peggy, Davey 
or Donnie. 


EGERMEIER’S BIBLE STORY BOOK $2.50 


Continuous, accurate narrative in wealth of Bible stories. 


THROUGH THE BIBLE—by T. Wilson-Wilson $2.75 
Perfect Bible story book for children. Well illustrated. 


STORIES TO LIVE BY—by Gertrude D. McKelvey = 75c 


Pelagie Doane, illustrations 


Everyday stories based on Beatitudes, for children 6-10. 


These Bible Story 
and Picture Books Provide— 


@ CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 

® FAITH 

‘@ ART APPRECIATION 

® HOURS OF ENTERTAINMENT 


Suwanee nea a a awa a a eee ew ene ean noe 


San a ee ee a eee 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


860 N. Wabash Ave. 1617 Sumter Street 
Chicago 11, [1l. Columbia 3, S.C. 


610 Smithfield Street 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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“O gracious God, wilt Thou my heart 
So fashion in each secret part, 


That Thou be sanctified in me. 


—from “How Fair The Church of Christ 
Shall Stand” 


AT MIDLAND these are not idle words of choristers 
“At Midland students do not receive Christian education plus 
religion, a secular education with religion thrown in for good 


measure. Our students receive CHRISTIAN education—educa- 
tion shot through with the religion of Jesus Christ.” 


President W. P. Hieronymus 


